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Illustrated 


415 Pages 


A textbook of a new type designed to meet a new situation. 
+ junior high school and the demand for vocational and commercial courses have created the need 
for a geography treating adequately the facts of industry and commerce. 

‘Dryer’s Elementary Economic Geography discusses natural features only in their relation to 
It draws clear and graphic pictures of natural conditions and human occupations. 
It deals with all the ways by which different peoples in different regions get a living. The matter 
and manner of the book are serious and substantial, yet the style is such as to interest boys and 
girls of grades seven to nine. 
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Increase 


Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% inyour salary? Many acountry school 
and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hatd work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce, 

Qualify asa commercial teacher and move 
up into ‘‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is Vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness, 

Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 
Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeeper, stenotypists and secretaries. 
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MARY J. BRADY, Supervisor of Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PRIMER AND FIRST SIX READERS NOW READY. 
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MADE FOR THE CHILDREN. 

TEACH HOW TO READ AND WHAT TO READ. 
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Competent Critics Agree 


when speaking of 


GUNNISON & HARLEY’S 


LATIN FOR THE 


FIRST YEAR 


That it excels in simplicity of treat- 
ment. 

That it rightfully omits all non- 
essentials of syntax. 


That it teaches the essentials of syn- 
tax with unusual regard to logical 
sequence and clearness of expression. 


That it presents a thorough-going 
development of inflections, arranged 
so that they may be mastered with a 
minimum of effort. 


344 pages Illustrated $1.00 
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NORTH CAROLIN 


Adopts 


New World Speller 


and 


New World Health Series 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com. 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 


by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World | 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising | 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and | 


Primer of Physiology. were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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By JOHN H. WALSH 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


and HENRY SUZZALLO 
While Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A new series— 
New in plan; 
New in material; 
New in aim. 


The authors are men of exceptional skiil 
and experience. 


They offer a fresh and original course. 


They have made a new synthesis of the 
material for instruction in elementary 
mathematics. 


The series provides effective training for 
practical life. 


The essentials are taught early, and formal 
processes are mastered. 


Efficiency in calculation is skilfully devel- 
oped. 


Economic arithmetic—which deals chiefly 
with applications — receives more and 
more attention as the pupil advances. 


A monograph on THE MODERN TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC will be mailed free 
on request. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN MASSACHUSETTS 


BY C. R. STACY 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Although it sometimes seems that the virile 
West has in these later days out-distanced the 
conservative East in matters educational, it is 
interesting to note that some of the older com- 
monwealths are treading closely on the heels of 
their younger and more generally progressive 
sister states. This seems to be true in the case 
of the old Bay State with regard to the inter- 
mediate or junior high school. 

While Columbus, Ohio, with a junior high 
school in 1909, seems to be regarded as the 
pioneer city, the fact ought not to be over- 
looked that it was a Massachusetts Normal 
School—the one at Fitchburg—that in the foi- 
lowing year (1910) organized the seventh and 
eizhth grades of its training school upon the 
principle of differentiated work two years 
below the high school. This school, then called 
“The Practical Arts School,” but recently and 
more properly rechristened “The Junior High 
School,” was designed to give pupils more of an 
opportunity than the conventional graded school 
offered to follow the lines of their natural capaci- 
ties and to better provide for those pupils 
whose school careers were likely to end before 
high school was reached. Four courses were 
offered which have since become the typical 
program of study in a full-fledged junior high 
school, namely: the academic, fitting for or- 
dinary high school work, with preparation for 
the higher institutions closely in mind, the com- 
mercial, the practical arts for boys, and the do- 
mestic arts for girls. It is also interesting to 
note that the neighboring city of Concord, 
N. H., put into operation the new plan the same 
year, or as early as Berkeley, Cal. Furthermore, 
back in 1898, Worcester, Mass., established its 
so-called “preparatory schools” for the more 
able pupils intending to fit for higher institu- 
tions. Scholars entered these schools from the 
sixth grade and took in addition to the regular 
studies, Latin, French or German. While this 
arrangement offered only a part of the ad- 
vantages afforded by a complete junior high 
school, as it is now understood, it is significant 
that a Massachusetts city was so early a par- 
ticipant in the work of grammar school reor- 
ganization. Other places in this state have 
swung into line as follows. 

In the fall of 1914 Somerville organized one 
of its grammar schools (the Forster) into an 
intermediate or junior high school so as to in- 
clude grades seven, eight and nine. This trial, 
now having been carried out successfully for 
two years, has led the school department to 


definitely adopt the plan for the whole city. 
Confronted with the problem of overcrowding 
in all the elementary schools and in the high 
school as well, it is believed that the way this 
problem can be solved “with the best regard for 
educational efficiency, for economy, and for 
convenience of pupils is by establishing four 
junior high schools so located as to accom- 
modate the entire city. Locations were there- 
fore selected with this idea in mind.” These 
buildings will be constructed as fast as the bor- 
rowing capacity of the city, limited to “a sum 
not much exceeding $100,000” a year for build- 
ing operations, will permit. As the case now 
stands there will be two junior high school cen- 
tres open this fall, each containing grades eight 
and nine and the class that would otherwise 
become a part of the freshman class of the high 
school. Within the next two or three years it 
is proposed to change from the  seven-three- 
three plan to the six-three-three plan by abolish- 
ing the old ninth grade. 

Springfield has what are locally termed cen- 
tral grammar schools. In these buildings the 
seventh and eighth grades of a given district 
are gathered. Departmental instruction is of- 
fered together with some differentiation, among 
which work is a foreign language as an elective. 
In this way the schools partake in the nature of 
their courses both of the elementary school and 
of the secondary school, so that the United 
States Bureau of Education has classified them 
as “junior high schools.” 

Boston has had for a great many years a fore- 
runner of the six-and-six plan in the Boston 
Latin School, where pupils could begin an aca- 
demic course, preparatory for college, at the con- 
clusion of the sixth grade. The very vital ele- 
ment of differentiation, however, has been lack- 
ing, so that while we may say that it was a fore- 
runner of the junior high school, it is a shadowy, 
rather than a substantial, one. More promising 
today are the “intermediate classes” found in 
the various school districts of the city. In these 
classes children are given “a choice in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades between the ordinary 
curriculum and what might be called the high 
school preparatory or intermediate plan.” Re- 
cent reports of Superintendent Dyer and Assis- 
tant Superintendent Burke indicate a confidence 
that in the near future junior high schools will 
become a fundamental part of the city’s school 
system. Moreover, the report of a committee 
of experts investigating the Boston schools at 
the request of the Finance Committee recom- 
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mended such, organization on the score of both 
educational efficieney,and economy. 

Chelsea Has become committed to the plan for 
junior high schools and opens its first one this 
fall in a large new wing of the Williams Schoo!. 
Two others are definitely planned for in an- 
nexes either now under construction or to be 
constructed. Each school will take in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades and what would ordi- 
narily be the first-year class of the high school. 
Superintendent Parlin believes that this six- 
three-three plan is not only adapted well to the 
small area and compact population of Chelsea 
from the standpoint of economy, but also per- 
mits of a closer approach to the unification of 
the whole public school system. 

Beverly for several years has offered to its 
eighth-grade pupils four different courses: the 
general, business, manual arts, and household 
arts. Consolidation has been made in different 
buildings according to the courses, the general 
course being offered at several schools, the busi- 
ness course at one special school, and_ the 
manual and household arts courses at another 
special building. These courses are open to any 
pupils in the city promoted from the seventh 
grade, and those “who live a radial distance of 
more than one mile from the school” are fur- 
nished two car tickets for each day’s transpor- 
tation, The school department is now looking 
forward definitely to the completion of this re- 
organization through establishment of junior 
high schools, 

Arlington, a growing suburb of Boston, 
opened its new high school building a year ago 
and into the vacated old high school building 
were gathered the seventh, eighth and _ ninth 
grades throughout the town. These grades 
were organized into a junior high school. The 
customary four curriculums are offered and the 
new environment, resembling as it does the 
senior high school rather than the elementary 
school, appeals strongly, school officials find, to 
the sense of dignity and responsibility in the 
students and goes farther than did the grammar 
schools to enlist their interests and efforts in 
proper directions. 

Reading, another suburban town, has had in 
operation for about the same length of time an 
“intermediate school.” For a number of years 
the upper grammar grades have been con- 
solidated in the Highland school with manua! 
training, physical training and domestic science 
available. Conditions, therefore, were par- 
ticularly favorable to reorganization. Grades 
seven and eight constitute the new school, the 
high school remaining unchanged. 

The town of Plymouth, also, inaugurated its 
first junior high school last fall in a new four- 
room building into which were gathered two 
seventh and two eighth grades. Although a 
small school, departmental teaching and differ- 
entiated work are offered, and a close articula- 
tion is made with the high school in the way of 
utilizing for both the senior and junior high 
schools the teacher of typewriting, and, to a 
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smaller extent, the teachers of chemistry and of 
physics. The success of the school is So mani- 
fest to the community that plans are formed for 
extending the scope of this reorganization so ag 
to include all other pupils of the town above the 
sixth grade as fast as suitable building accom- 
modations can be provided. 

Ipswich is still another recent example of the 
establishment of the junior high school into 
which the upper grammar grades of the town 
were gathered instead of being scattered about 
in several different buildings, no one of which 
was very far apart from another. A suitable 
building addition has been instrumental in re- 
lieving congestion at the central school, in 
closing some small and undesirable outlying 
buildings, and in supplying improved equipment, 

The town of Franklin had already, previous to 
last September, had seventh and eighth grades 
consolidated in two schools in the centre of the 
town. By an easy readjustment of the housing 
of grades, all of the seventh and eighth grades 
were brought down to the upper floor of the 
Theron Metcalf building. Here the depart- 
mentalizing of instruction and the offering of 
differentiated work has given rise to a_ small 
junior high school. Playground and general 
recreation activities are here organized some- 
what more definitely than in the average school 
of its size. A man teacher has the combined 
instruction of boys in manual training and in 
physical training; while one woman teacher has 
entire charge of the physical training of the 
girls in combination with certain other subjects 
on the program. 

In 1912 the school department at Easton, then 
headed by Superintendent Cox, recently of Sol- 
vay, N. Y., brought all the eighth grades of the 
town into the high school building and by com- 
bining them with the freshman class of the high 
school organized an intermediate school upon 
the seven-two-three plan and offered five cur- 
riculums: academic, commercial, practical arts, 
domestic arts, and agricultural. The present ad- 
ministration has extended this work further so 
as to make it a six-three-three plan, now that a 
new eight-room building has provided the ne- 
cessary room. 

A number of other cities and towns in the 
state, like Everett and Middleboro for examples, 
have laid the probable foundation for junior 
high schools by consolidating all the eighth or 
ninth grades in a separate central building or in 
the high school building. A few cities, like 
Cambridge, Brockton, and Taunton, are hoping 
to solve, temporarily at least, their problems of 
overcrowding of pupils by enlarged high school 
plants. Other cities, like Quincy and New Bed- 
ford, are looking forward to junior high schools 
as the way out of the difficulties of congestion 
that is both economically and educationally et- 
fective. But in these later cities the reorganiza- 
tion is, as yet, not assured. It is merely pro- 
spective. 

While no claim is made that the list of places 
mentioned above is complete, because the prog- 
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ress of this movement is so constant that it is 
dificult to present an inclusive, up-to-date 
record of cities and towns committed to the 
junior high school plan, it is clear that this 
scheme of school administration has made 
marked gain in Massachusetts during the past 
year. 
It is to be noted, also, that, in the main, two 
types of junior high schools have thus grown up 
in the state. In rapidly growing communities 
the problem of overcrowding is being coupled 
with the problem of securing greater educa- 
tional efficiency in the upper grammar grades 
and in the first year in high school. In such 
cases organization seems to be following the 


plan of three years each in the junior and senior 
schools, or the six-three-three plan. In those 
places where building operations are to give to 
the regular schools sufficiently enlarged plants 
to meet present needs and in places where in- 
creased accommodations are not imperative re- 
organization inclines to the six-two-four plan, 
thus leaving the high school intact and gather- 
ing at convenient centres, or into one central 
building, the seventh and eighth grades. There 
is little doubt that the former plan, the six- 
three-three, is the more thorough-going reform 
and hence is to be preferred in all cases where 
local conditions do not effectively block the 
idea, 


The chief lesson in life is, that industry, application and intelligence combined are necessary 
to success, and that some sacrifice of our natural inclination to take things easy is necessary if 
we want to accomplish anything. Those who wish to take things easy do not need any educa- 


tion to do it.—Theodore N. Vail. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE THROUGH SCHOOLS 


BY ALBERT LEONARD, PH. D. 
Superintendent, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


A wisely planned public school system offers 
the best chance for social service of lasting value 
that can be found in this country. Although the 
American public school has not reached anything 
like the degree of usefulness it will reach as soon 
as people get a clearer notion of the real mean- 
ing of education, there is no other agency that is 
doing so much to enrich the life of the nation as 
the best public schools are doing. 

Up to this period in the history of public school 
education there is nothing like an agreement 
among the people at large or among those who 
direct the public schools as to what the aim and 
scope of education should be. But no matter 
how we may differ in our views regarding what 
subjects should be taught in the public schools, it 
seems to me beyond dispute that the underlying 
purpose of public school training is to refine and 
ennoble the thought and conduct of each in- 
dividual child. The true public school puts stress 
on the thought that the supreme attainment for 
any person is vigor and loveliness of character. 

Public school training should prepare boys and 
girls to make a living, but at the same time the 
school should by every means at its command try 
to influence boys and girls to make of their lives 
something noble in thought and conduct. It ts 
well that there has come an insistent demand 
that the school should train for life, but it is a 
narrow view that makes training for life merely 
the ability to make a living. Fulness of life is 
the aim of all true education. To be responsive 
to the best things in life, whether of conduct, or 
literature, or nature, is even more important than 
to be able to make a living. The fundamental 
purpose of the school is to provide the best pos- 


sible way to foster in boys and girls the essential 
qualities of superior manhood and womanhood. 

The school must, of course, aim at the devel- 
opment of mental power through the acquisition 
of the body of knowledge which forms the curri- 
culum, but it is a mistaken notion, far too preva- 
lent in the mind of the public, that the gaining of 
information is the measure of the usefulness of 
a public school. The correct view is that the sub- 
jects which make up a course of study are useful 
only in the degree in which they foster those 
mental powers that are necessary for a life of ef- 
fective work and service. The acquisition of 
knowledge must always be incidental to the main 
work of the school—the initiating and establish- 
ing of as many useful mental processes as pos- 
sible. 

Since childhood is pre-eminently the time for 
acquiring the right mental processes, the teach- 
ing of the public school should train the child im 
as large a variety of mental processes as possible 
and establish as many useful mental habits as 
possible. 

One of the best privileges the public school 
pupil can enjoy is to come under the influence of 
a teacher who thinks, and inspires thinking in 
her pupils. In an intelligently directed system of 
public schools no teacher who does not furnish 
the child the inspiration and guidance toward 
thinking is counted successful. 

The school must awaken and foster an enthv- 
siasm for useful knowledge which will relate it- 
self to the conduct of life. 

But to make the public school in the best sense 
a means of preparation for successful living, 


-every possible effort should be made to discover 


and develop the individual gifts and tendencies of 
pupils. It is hardly too much to say that the 
most serious defect of the public school has been 
the rigid uniformity of the course of study, 
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Without regard to differences of capacity, all 
pupils have had to do the same kind of work in 
the same time. In all but the most favored com- 
munities classes are too large to make possible 
much attention to individual pupils. As soon as 
the public begins to see how wasteful of mental 
power the present plan is, there will come a de- 
mand for smaller classes and a wider range of 
choice of subjects in the later years of the gram- 
mar school and in all the years of the high school 
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course. The public school course should repre- 
sent the chief divisions of knowledge—language 
and literature, mathematics, natural science, his- 
tory, manual training, drawing, domestic science, 
music, and art. Under the guidance of good 
teachers pupils will choose those fields of study 
in which their special aptitudes will be developed, 
and in the exercise of which in mature years thev 
will find the chief satisfactions of life—Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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OVERAGE CHILDREN 


BY JANET R, RANKIN 
School Service Secretary, Madison, Wis. 


It has been found that of 241,617 children in 
the city, village and state graded schools of Wis- 
consin, 129,591 or 53% are overage. In the cities 
the proportion is the same—53%. In villages 
including free high schools and grades _ below, 
the proportion is 52% or slightly lower. In state 
graded schools the proportion is 57%.* 


The figures for the state as a whole present a 
startling and discreditable showing enough, but 
if the total figures be broken up to show in- 
dividual records for grades, or for individual 
cities, the results are found more appalling. 
Twenty cities, chosen at random, were analyzed 
to determine the proportion of overage in each. 
It was found to vary as shown by the following 
table. The cities are numbered A, B, C, etc. In 
the table there are given percentages of total 
enrollment in groups and also actual figures for 
the number of children. 


City Total Underage Normal Overage 
No. To No. % No. % No. % 


4263 100 1978 46 1140 (27 1145 27 
1962 100 40221 882 45 678 34 
C 3667 100 Ss 28 1327 36 1321 36 
D 5492 100 793 14 «42666 «©6490 857 
E 3368 100 668 20 1353 40 1347 40 
F 756 100 107 14 319 42 330 4944 
G 1380 100 17% 12 602 44 602 44 
H 2227 100 348 16 871 39 1008 45 
1 4232 100 624 15 1692 40 1916 3945 
J 1971 100 263 13 775 40 933 47 
K 4223 100 77 18 147335 1971 47 
L 2204 100 167 7 976 39 45 1061 48 
M_ 579 100 72 12 216 «8638 291 50 
N 5413 100 626 11 145 36 2842 53 
O 647 100 72 11 226 349s 
P 369 100 26 7 148 39 200 54 
Q 560 100 42 7 210 308 55 
R 2715 100 217 8 824 30 1674 62 
S 593 100 53 9 145 24 395 7 
T 3016 100 86 3 75 25 2172 72 


None of these cities has an overage record 
which is particularly enviable. Among the 
twenty, however, there is a variation in the 
amount of overage such that the last city has 
over two and one-half times as much retardation 
as the first one. Surely the children ia city [ 
have more than three-eighths the ability of the 
children in city A. Surely the children in city .\ 


*If the two years basis for measuring is used the overage 
proportion for the state is reduced to 59,449 children or 24° of the 
total. The two year basis, however, means that a child who was 
eight years old in the first grade in October would be counted as of 
normal age and it has seemed best to use the one year basis throughout 
this bulletin. 


have to a greater extent been given a system 
which will enable them to go through school 
spending normally a year per grade. Surely the 
educational standard of city A is highly to be 
commended in this respect. : 

When we analyze the amount of retardation 
in the several grades we find an increase up to 
grades six and seven and a decrease from that 
time on to the high school. The meaning of the 
decrease will become clear later. The meaning 
of the increase must be that children are kept 
back grade by grade through the lower grades 
so that the overage child becomes more overage 
and the normal child tends to become the re- 
tarded child instead of conditions bettering as 
children grow older. 

There is another aspect of the overage ques- 
tion which must not escape our attention This 
is its relation to elimination or dropping out of 
school of children from the fourth or fifth grade 
on. The underage students stay in school more 
than the children who are retarded, as is of 
course natural, since they have the incentive pf 
being younger. The number of children in 
various grades decreases, of course, but the 
number of children who are overage decreases 
much faster than the number of children of nor-— 
mal or less than normal age, and hence it is 
shown in this table that there is a direct connec- 
tion between retardation and elimination. Be- 
cause a child has not “made his grade,” the sys- 
tem loses him forever. Does not this show in- 
justice to the child? 

Finally, let us see the relation between over- 
age and elimination in grade groups. Here fol- 
low the numbers of children of the various ages 
in Wisconsin city schools for the year 1913-14:— 


Four years old 
Five years old 
Seven years old 
Eight years old 
Nine years old 
Eleven years old 
Thirteen years old 
Fourteen years old 
Fifteen years old 
Seventeen years old 
Nineteen and above 
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9,288 
14,264 
16,053 
15,134 
14,119 
13,659 
| 13,110 
12,336 
12,362 
13,228 
| 12.819 
4 9371 
6.398 
2.453 
1.268 
i 
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Note that the number of children of the 
various age groups decreases together with the 
proportion of overage in Table II. The child 
who is overage drops out of school. The child 
who is of normal age is more apt to stay in and 
reap the benefits of school work. 


THE REMEDY. 


There is little question but that retardation is 
an injustice to the child. It has been shown 
in the preceding section to be directly 
connected with his leaving school. It 
means a discouraged child, a child who learns 
little, a child who is harder to discipline, is more 
unruly and often a positively harmful influence 
on the other children in his room. It means that 
the child is defrauded of the stimulus of children 
of his own age, is embarrassed with the sense of 
failure, which in itself is a great handicap to 
educational progress, and in no way is given his 
full due as a client of the educational system. 
Now, what are the remedies for the large pro- 
portion of overage or retarded children? 

Good instruction is perhaps thé best means of 
eliminating overage. The child who is well 
taught learns. The child who is poorly taught, 
whose lessons are presented to him in a bookish, 
abstract, formal manner, cannot learn except as 
memorizing facts may be considered learning. 
The teacher who is a good teacher will get in 
touch with every pupilin her room and_ will 
inspire each with the desire to achieve and a 
belief in his power of achievement. 

Good attendance will help materially to de- 
crease overage. The child who does not come 
to school cannot be taught. Normally he does 
not learn, in the school sense. The truant officer 
may be able to be of assistance in getting chil- 
dren to the doors of the schoolroom. From 
there on their problem must be met by the 
teacher. A large percentage of truancy may be 
an evidence of school failure to arouse the in- 
terest of the children. 

Good discipline will decrease overage. By 
good discipline is not meant the militaristic dis- 
cipline of immobility in which children are ex- 
pected to sit quietly during the whole length of 
the school session, to speak when spoken to and 
never to move without permission. Good dis- 
cipline means rather the discipline of interest iu 
which real tasks to do engender quietness, in 
which all noise and movement centre round the 
work of the schoolroom, and in which interest 
and activity make for controlled movement. 

Individual instruction will reduce overage. 
Many city schools employ tutorial teachers to 
help children needing special attention in a more 
careful manner than their room teacher would 
have time to do. It is said that these tutorial 
teachers add but little, if any, expense to the cost 
of the school system, because children are pro- 
moted more regularly and so fewer are found in 
a given grade or room. Older children from up- 
per grades can help in this individual instruction 
in smaller schools. 


Summer or vacation schools help the overage 


child. The all-year schools in Newark, New 
Jersey, have already demonstrated their success. 
as a part of the school system in holding  chil- 
dren’s interest and in getting school work done 
in less time. Many other cities have vacatiom 
schools for children who wish to make up time. 
Ungraded rooms in cities will relieve the 
teacher of the children most needing individual 
attention and will place these children in a con- 
genial environment where special instruction 
may be given them. A number of such ungraded’ 
rooms exist in the state of Wisconsin, but at 
present too few exist with the purpose of help- 
ing the child to regain his position with other 
children of his age. In most cases these are vir- 


tually special rooms for defective or near-defec- 
tive children. 


Good supervision must be mentioned. Unless 
grade is correlated with grade, building witlr 
building, teacher with teacher, the school sys- 
tem will not be conducive to normal progress of 
children through the grades. Unless the teacher 
is given help and encouragement in her work 
she is likely to feel that she is struggling against 
overwhelming odds and may relax into  anti- 
quated methods of discipline and promotion. 


Health supervision is likewise essential. A 
very large proportion of retarded children are 
really suffering, not from retarded minds, but 
from retarded or in some way defective bodies. 
Often a child who seems dull is really defective 
in sight and the correction of this will make him 
a student who can hold his own with any pupil 
in the class. Often hearing is defective, nourish- 
ment is wanting or some other condition is found 
present which, if remedied, would remedy the 
seeming mental incapacity. 

The teacher cannot teach too large a number 
of pupils. This evil is found particularly preva- 
lent in the lower grades, where teachers are 
frequently called upon to staft out fifty or sixty 


youngsters on the course of learning. No 
teacher can do justice to so many. Inevitably 


individual instruction is neglected and the child 
who falls behind is left to fall farther and farther 
behind and finally at the end of the year to fail. 
Promotions must be more flexible. The test 
for entrance into a higher grade should be the 
ability of the children to do the work of that 
higher grade. Whether this ability occurs in the 
middle of the year, in October or in April, it 
should at once be recognized and rewarded by 
promotion. Two promotions yearly are found a 
help. Individual promotions throughout the year 
will do much to accelerate the less retarded pu- 
pils. Promotion by subjects is found a solution 
in the more progressive school systems. 
Co-operation between home and school will 
help. Where the parent takes an interest in the 
progress of a child there is often some oppor- 
tunity for the home to help out and for retarda- 
tion in the particular case to be eliminated. 
Teachers are more interested in children where 
the home is interested also. Teachers can make 
more use of the home than is at present done in 
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allowing parents wisely to help in bringing or 
keeping the child up to grade. 

In many cases the course of study needs re- 
vision. Our curricula are in many cases formal, 
inelastic and unsuited to present-day needs. The 
child must be given a body of knowledge to 
learn which is closely correlated with his out-of- 
school activities and which will be immediately 
and ultimately of value to him. There must not 
beso great a reluctance to let the child into the 
secret of why he is tolearn a certain subject. 
Certainly to shape the study so as to arouse his 
co-operation and activity in the highest degree 
possible will do good both to the system and to 
the individual. 

Finally, teachers must have the will to pro- 
mote. In many schools, asin law courts, the 
prisoner is regarded as guilty until he is proved 
innocent, and anything he says may be_ used 
against him at the trial. The child should be re- 
garded as capable of promotion until he has un- 
questionably proved himself the opposite. 

Many theorists on overage show a tendency to 
go farther than the facts warrant and farther 
than can be worked out in practice. Such people 
say that overage must be entirely done away 
with. This is an ideal impossible of attainment. 
In each school will be found a number of chil- 
dren who can do the work more quickly than the 
ordinary child. These children should not be 
kept in the grade merely because they are of the 
proper chronological age for that grade. They 
should be promoted as rapidly as their ability 
will permit. 

In like manner in each school is to be found a 
number of children who are naturaily slower 
than the average child——a small number to be 
sure, but still present in every school system. It 
would be as much to the detriment of these chil- 
dren to promote them whether or no, to force 
them through a course of study for which they 
are not as yet ready, as it would be to hold back 
the child with a greater capacity than the nor- 
mal. 

The thing which -the critics of retardation are 
saying is not that every child should be promoted 
by age. But the proportion of children who are 
normally older in the given grade is very small, 
—much smaller than the proportion actually 
found retarded in that grade. 

One child out of ten may be exceptionally 
bright. Perhaps ten per cent. of children are ab- 
normally slow. When fifty or sixty per cent. of 
children are found retarded, something is radi- 
cally wrong. 

Secondly, it may be said that working against 
retardation will disorganize the system; that it 
will lead teachers to promote children who are 
not capable, for the sake of promoting them. It 
is claimed it will lead superintendents to order 
their teachers to promote every child in their 
grades, or all but the abnormal child, under pain 
of being found wanting as teachers. 

It is not the intention of this bulletin to urge 
the elimination of every case of overage. The 
remedies given in the second section do not in- 
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clude compulsory promotion whether a child is 
fitted for the upper grade or not. What is 
recommended is common sense study of the 
problem and a conscious working toward its so- 
lution through the use of the numberless legiti- 
mate means in the hands of every superintend- 
ent of schools. There is no question but that the 
school systems in the past and present have 
been, and are being, unjust to large numbers of 
children. It*is urged that superintendents take 
measures to find out the extent of this injustice 
and the means to eliminate it.—Bulletin issued 
by State Superintendent C. P. Cary. 
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COLD-BLOODED COLLEGE 
TUALITY 


BY EDWARD HYATT 


INTELLEC. 


State Superintendent, Sacramento 


I protest against crowding down cold-blooded, 
intellectual scholastic views and methods con- 
stantly upon the children of the public schools. 
Particularly obnoxious is the unsympathetic 
theory that the teacher is there only to give his 
lecture or present his instruction; and that those 
pupils who choose may get it and profit by it, but 
those who don’t may go without! If some don’t 
desire to listen and study, that isn’t the teacher’s 
concern. It’s up to the students! They'll catch 
it in the examinations, good and plenty. 

This may be the proper viewpoint in college 
and university, although I doubt it, even there. 
I know it’s wrong in schools maintained for the 
children of all the people. The teacher here has 
a much greater responsibility than merely pre- 
senting instruction. He must train children. He 
must teach not only the studious minded, who 
want to learn, but he is equally responsible for 
those who don’t want to study, those who don't 
know how to study and those who haven’t the 
brain for that particular study. 

Accurate scholarship alone is no preparation 
for teaching. Not at all! A teacher must first 
of all be a good and practical human _ being— 
social, genial, sympathetic, impulsive, emotional. 
Her function is to lead children, to coax them, 
show them, encourage them, inspire them, crowd 
them, hurry them, surprise them, bully them, 
drill them, train them, and do everything else 
she knows how to do to get all of them to profit, 
not merely those that happen to want it. If all 
wanted to learn there would really be no need 
for teachers—books would suffice. 

Suppose a parent takes the same selfish view. 
I'll tell my boy once to get up at 6 o’clock, to 
feed the horse in the morning, to avoid wet feet 
—and that’s enough. If he doesn’t choose to do 
it, let him take the consequences. That parent 
would not go far toward bringing up a good boy. 
He has no conception of the length and breadth 
of the difficulty. 

So, one who teaches with that attitude of mind 
has no conception of the real teacher's job.—Blue 
Bulletin. 
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LET’S START FORGETTING 


BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Let’s start forgetting,— 
There are so many things to lay away 
In graves—dead hates and fears and doubts that flay, 
And all these little faults, scarce worth a groan, 
There are so many black days we have known! 
There is no use regretting! 
Let’s try forgetting! 


Let's start forgetting, 
A thought of envy is no pleasant guest, 
And hatred nourished leaves no peace or rest. 
A tear’s no thing to treasure; and no strife 
Becomes a cornerstone to fuller life. 
Away with grief and fretting! 
Let’s start forgetting! 
—Epworth Herald. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF TEACHER-MOTHERS 


BY HELEN JOHNSON KEYES 


The automobile stopped in front of a long, low 
farm-house. Until it stopped I had almost for- 
gotten for what reason I was there. The au- 
tumn fires which had kindled to mauve, to pink, 
to saffron, to flame-color the mountain forests 
of the Adirondacks had held me, like some 
cathedral-worshiper, forgetful of the world of 
action. 


Then I awoke from my contemplation and un- 
derstood already several things which I had gone 
to Woodcraft Camp to learn. What was this 
League of Teacher-Mothers of which I had read 
and which had*seemed to knock at my mother’s 
conscience with a command? Even before Ella 
Frances Lynch, its founder, came out from her 
home to greet me, the intuition had rushed in, 
like a flash from those altar-fires: “This is a 
country of homes, of independent work, of stal- 
wart self-sufficiency, and the League of Teacher- 
Mothers is rooted deep in its soil.” 

Miss Lynch was born and brought up in Essex 
County, New York, beyond even the call of the 
locomotive. Her home was of necessity the fac- 
tory, the school, the Sunday school, the centre 
of all work and all play. Before she went out 
into the world which is differently organized and 
whose sentiment is consequently different, too, 
the creed of home integrity and individual re- 
sponsibility had already formed her character, 
determined her lifework. One can imagine her 
returning to her native forests after the first 
shocks and surprises received among educational 
institutions and cosmopolitan life, and standing 
under a great tree, like Joan of Arc in Bastien 
Lepage’s painting, and there visioning, like her, 
the salvation of her country. She was full of 
horror that mothers should repudiate their task 
of educating their children and thrust the re- 
sponsibility on the state. It seemed as careless 
as the work of the kodak “snapshooter” who 
presses the button and lets the machine do the 
rest. 

The League of Teacher-Mothers is a call back 
to the home. Its basic principle is that only in 
the home can a child be taught what it should 
learn in the manner in which it should learn it. 


The league regards the kindergarten as an ex- 
pedient justifiable only when there is not a home 
even tolerably good where the home industries 
and the rudiments of education may be imparted: 
for it claims for home industries a greater edu- 
cational value than that of kindergarten or any 
artificial methods, and it claims that all mothers 
who are capable of teaching reading and the first 
four processes of arithmetic can carry their own 
children along faster than can the teacher of a 
crowded grade or district school, during the first 
two or three years of formal instruction. The 
league believes that the habit of work is best ac- 
quired at a very early age and that from the age 
of three teaching may be profitably begun, in 
daily periods of five minutes. Miss Lynch places 
great value on the three R’s and starts imstruc- 
tion with spelling as the reasonable avenue to 
reading in the English language, which is not a 
phonetic language. She eliminates the “reader” 
and substitutes for it fragments of splendid 
literature. Her primer is Hiawatha’s Childhood. 

Miss Lynch, then, is seeking to put back into 
the home and straight on the shoulders of the 
mothers the responsibility of primary education. 
That sounds appalling alike to the farm mother 
and to the city woman whose time may be em- 
ployed in humanitarian labors outside of her 
home. But, as a matter of fact, all that the 
league asks of them is that they shall teach their 
children from five to fifteen minutes a day from 
the ages of three to eight. The lessons must be 
systematic and serious, however. Instruction in 
methods of teaching and advice regarding spe- 
cial problems are offered by Miss Lynch free of 
charge to all mothers who become members of 
the league. There is no fee and there are no ex- 
penses connected with membership. The work 
is carried on by Miss Lynch at her own expense 
and independently of all institutions and _ or- 
ganizations, although it has the endorsement of 
educators who hold public office. She has had 
thorough training in pedagogy and child-psychol- 
ogy and many years’ experience as a teacher in 
public schools and in private schools of her own. 
Her magazine wurk and lectures along these 
same lines have brought a large response. She 
is not an amateur nor a money-maker, and she is 
the friend of all those who see in the home the 
true garden where children should grow. 
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THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


BY ADDIE M. AYERS 


Lewiston, Idaho 


The new type of teacher wants to know her. 
community and the school plant before school 
opens in the fall; she considers it a privilege as 
well as a duty to stay in the district week-ends, 
for that is the time that she gets to know the 
homes and the social conditions; she feels that a 
contract with trustees is a sacred thing to be 
kept as any honorable person keeps any business 
agreement; and she has a loyalty to pupils and 
patrons that will keep her from gossiping or 
listening to gossip. The teacher’s personality 
and attitude toward the community are the two 
strongest elements that make for success or 
failure. 

Teachers are urged to do everything in their 
power to get patrons to visit schools, not only the 
mothers but the fathers as well. It is the teacher’s 
duty to let the people know what is going on in the 
educational world, particularly the local school 
world. 

Often there arises in country communities mis- 
understandings between teachers and patrons in 
regard to the age of children attending schools, 
classification of pupils, subjects to be taught, dis- 
cipline, etc. The teacher is usually the only one 
in the community who has or expects to make a 
study of educational matters, and the responsibility 
lies with her to make adjustments in classifying 
and grading pupils, combining grades, seeking 
causes and applying remedies for irregularity of 
attendance and settling. the many other problems 
which belong to the province of the teacher and to 
no one else in the district. She must study her 
problem, be strong in her convictions and have the 
courage to stand by them. Teachers who con- 
sider their profession as such instead of a job at 
so much a month, have the respect of the com- 
munity and there is no question as to who is to 
determine how the school is to be conducted. 

In a great many rural schools there are little 
children attending who are under school age. The 
country teacher’s problems are so many that she 
should not be burdened with little people who are 
too young to go to school. Trustees and county 
superintendents should help her to enforce the law 
so that any extra time she may have may be given 
to the backward and overgrown children that are 
found in every school. 

Study conditions from all angles so as to adapt 
the school work to the needs of the community. 

Live in the district seven days in the week dur- 
ing the school term. 

Keep a school contract unless honorably released 
by trustees. 

Conduct yourself outside of school so as to win 
respect for yourself and your profession. 

Stay more than one year in a district unless a 
change means decided professional and financial 
advancement. 

Arouse an interest in the school and do your part 
to educate patrons to the need of a better school 
to meet the demands of the present day—Hand- 
book for Rural Teachers. 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL HEN 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


A partridge leghorn on the Kilkare ranch, 
Salem, Oregon, is exceedingly unconventional, in- 
deed she has individuality radically developed, 
When she found herself instinctively compelled 
to raise a family she was, irresistibly impelled not 
to do so conventionally. Her previous family was 
conventional. She had laid the eggs under the 
shed in a conventional way and they had hatched 
with due regard to the custom of hens at Kilkare, 

But in the spring of 1916 she had other notions 
and she flew up into a pine tree, sixty feet from 
the ground, where an owl, probably, had started 
a nest never completed; so Madam Leghorn picked 
up many a bunch of green pine needles which the 


This photograph was taken from the upper branches 
of the tree in which the nest was built, looking down- 
ward. The nest was sixty feet from the ground. 
master of Kilkare had scattered about as he laid 
in his store of wood for another winter and a nest 
of unusual comfort was enjoyed by Madam while 
she laid a nest brimful of eggs, and thereon she 
set appropriately, even conventionally, until the 
shells were picked open and peeled off. 

Now Madam’s troubles began. The feeding 
process was not to her liking. She wanted her 
brood to come to earth and let her scratch for 
them, but she had no way to get them there. How- 
ever, one by one, aided or unaided, they balanced 
themselves on the edge of the nest and fell to earth 
and to their death. 

The only trouble with Madam was that she gave 
no thought to the future of her brood when born. 
She just consulted her own sweet will, cared merely 
for doing as she wished to do,—and her one am- 
bition was not to be conventional. 

In the domestic, social, industrial, educational 
world there are many parents whom Madam Leg- 
horn typifies. Their own sweet will, their in- 
dividual appetites, desires, customs and habits are 
supreme. But when the children try to take their 


place in life sorrow comes to parents and neither 
joy nor comfort is for them or their children. 

The one great American need is that all parents 
and teachers should fully realize that life in home 
and school is for the best translation from child- 
hood to youth, 
womanhood. 


from youth to manhood and 
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APLOYMENT SURVEY OF A SPOKANE HIGH SCHOOL 


BY IDA MAY WILSON 


The Vocational Director of North Central High School 


More than 500 students of the North Central 
High School worked last summer to help pav 
their way through school this year. They 
earned $33,000. The vocational department has 
emphasized this phase of its work during the 
three years since it was established, in order to 
keep boys and girls in school. The department 
is active in vocational placement of the school’s 
graduates and the students who must leave 
before graduation, but the vocational placement 
is not included in this report, as that is another 
subject. Though the temporary placement work 
is but a small phase of the work of vocational 
guidance, and only seven per cent. of the sum- 
mer’s workers who have returned to school en- 
gaged in occupations which they plan to make 
their vocations, the importance of this part of 
the placement work as a means of holding boys 
and girls in school should not be minimized. And 
it is for this purpose that we emphasize summer 
placement. 


Amount Earned No. of Workers 


10-A 2,812 233 3,045 31 5 
11-B 2,274 181 2,455 25 8 


11-A 2,884 570 3,454 35 15 50 90.87 40.73 6147 «(13 


12-B 5,034 1,074 


Grand — — 


Total $28 $4,247 $33,084 396 116 512 


Mines paid as high as $5 a day, and common 
labor $3.75. Under common labor is classified 
work in parks, warehouses, freight depots, saw 
mills, logging camps, city parks, camp grading 
and construction of bridges and roads. Ranchin;r 
paid sixty-four boys up to $60 a month besides 
board and room. Paper routes paid sixty-five 
boys up to $100 each, the workers steadily de- 
creasing in numbers from seventeen in the first 
term freshmen to none in the graduating class. 

No estimate was made of amounts received by 
the few who did not state how much they earned, 
nor of the board and room earned by our sum- 
mer hotel boys, farmers, cooks, housemaids, 
nurses, waiters and waitresses, in all 124. 

One of the satisfying features of the temporary 
employment surveys taken by this department 
is the pride that our students take in telling of 
their summer’s work. A large percentage of 
those who were unable to state definite occupa- 
tions and amounts earned, wrote foot notes te 
the effect that they had done miscellaneous work 
for their parents and had worked just as hard as 
though they had been working for wages. A 


6,109 51 23 74 98.72 47.14 82.56 27 
12-A 2,153 656 2,809 20 13 33 102.66 50.50 85.14 16 


girl came in to ask if I wouldn’t count her with 
the workers, though she had received no wages 
She had performed faithfully the tasks that fall 
to the oldest girl in a family of eight children. 
Another girl asked to be included because she 
had sold her horse. Several wished their regular 
allowances to be inclu led. and offered in support 
of their claims to recognition a> workers, an as- 
tonishing number of home tasks dutifully per- 
formed. 

Our wage-earne-s ‘his summer were bakers, 
apprentices, bookkeepers, bell hops, boot blacks, 
candy malers. card writers, carpenters, cashiers, 
chau” clerks, collectors, common laborers, 
corpanons, concrete finishers, copy holders, 
creamery helpers, dairymen, delivery boys, de- 
signers, electricians, elevator boys, factory work- 
ers, firemen, fruit thinners, pickers and packers, 
garage men, housemen in summer hotels, house- 
maids, janitors, jewelers, lawn caretakers, laun- 
drymen, messengers, milkmen, mill employees, 


Average Earned No.of Occupations P.C. of Workers 


Class Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys _ Girls 
9-B $4,990 $421 $5,412 98 17 «115 $50, 92 $2481 $47.06 22 
9-A 4,304 662 496 73 £416 89 58.96 4138 5580 18 

10-B 4,383 448 4,831 63 19 82 69.58 23.58 58.92 22 


oth Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Both 


7 2 65.77 881 33.63 

12 2 73.00 1221 38.58 

7 2 65.77 881 33.63 

90.71 46.72 8460 5 17 43.05 5.00 20.93 
90.98 22.66 7449 18 12 WW 7300 1221 38.53 
23.08 45.45 

9 33 8644 238 45.17 

4 16 6900 321 4925 

82 $3662 $662 48 17 5D 535 1249 35.68 


musicians in bands, in department stores, and at 
dances, newsboys, nu~se maids, office boys, pack- 
ers of spices and tea, painters. peas pickers, pin 
setters, porters, printers, ranchers, sack sewers, 
seamstresses, shipping clerks, soda fountain boys, 
subscription takers, surveyors, teachers of music, 
teamsters, telephone girls, tenders to brick ma- 
sons, waiters and waitresses, water boys, win- 
dow trimmers and wrappers of bread and candy. 

Few of these pursuits afford opportunity for 
advancement or require skill. 
brings home to a boy the narrow field of employ- 
ment open to the untrained worker, and the 
slight chance for him to make much financial 
progress. It is important for students to recog- 
nize blind alleys before school-days are over, and 
to realize the importance of broader education 
and training in a specific line of work in order 
to avoid them. In not one instance did summer 
blind alley work coincide with vocational ambi 
tion. Another significant fact was the request 


Summer work 


for vocational information by a large percentage 
of these workers. 
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THE SANITATION OF THE COUNTRY ‘ 


BY DR. J. L. POMEROY 


Health Officer, Los Angeles County 


Difficulties of various kinds exist in the man- 
agement of the preventable diseases in our pulb- 
lic schools even under the most advantageous 
circumstances. When one is confronted with a 
rural school problem we have not only the same 
difficulties that exist in the city school but like- 
wise those that are peculiar to rural conditions 
in general. The time was when the conditions 
which favored a long life and freedom from 
disease existed more extensively in rural dis- 
tricts than elsewhere. With the growth, how- 
ever, of modern sanitary methods, life is not 
only in some respects safer in the cities, but the 
development of those functions of society which 
lend aid to the needy, the sick, and the suffering 
has reached such a degree of perfection that 
now the city dweller is more than ever fortified 
against accident or misfortune. One of the 
greatest problems of the day is to apply in rural 
districts the sanitary knowledge and_ sanitary 
science that now obtains in most urban com- 
munities. Ideas percolate slowly in scattered 
hamlets. One often meets a high degree of 
mental inertia, and the very distances them- 
selves from centres of great activity are an 
obstacle. 

The situation in regard to Los Angeles 
County is as follows: We have about 123 coun- 
try schools, ranging in daily average attendance 
from five to 269 pupils. The total number of 
pupils is about 7,000. The farthest school from 
Los Angeles city is at Manzanar, consisting of 
eleven pupils, and is 123 miles distant. The 
total area of Los Angeles County is something 
like 4,000 square miles, over 3,000 of which is 
under cultivation or occupied by people. It can 
readily be seen that here we have a very difficult 
problem to apply the modern principles of the 
control of contagious disease. 

A further confusing element is the fact that 
in some territories the schools and pupils are 
under the administration of Los Angeles city, 
but for health administration come under the 
County Health Office. Pupils who live in the 
city of Los Angeles attend schools which are 
located in the county, and likewise there are 
pupils who live in the county and attend schools 
located in Los Angeles city. Furthermore, 
there are some small schools run in connection 
with homes and institutions of various kinds for 
boys and girls. 

On account of the varied conditions of service, 
it is impossible at the present time to adopt 
uniform regulations concerning preventable dis- 
eases which would conform with those of Los 
Angeles city.’ In some instances it is not to be 
denied that where adequate medical inspection 
of school children does not exist, measles and 
whooping-cough rapidly spread through the 
entire school clientele. As Health Officer of the 
city of Monrovia, where school inspection is not 


maintained by the scha 
a few weeks’ time a kin 
twenty-seven pupils rap 
to the spread of whooping-cough tnrougu is ss 
dividual members. Under such conditions the 
school becomes an actual disseminator of con- 
tagious diseases. This remark is not an indict- 
ment of any particular school board. At the 
same time it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that serious results often follow such infections 
as measles, whooping-cough, and similar dis- 
eases of childhood. As it so happened, my own 
youngster attended this kindergarten class 
above-mentioned. He became infected with 
whooping-cough, lost six weeks of schooling, 
and in two years past has never been as well as 
before the attack. A member of my household 
got the disease from him, contracted pneumonia, 
and the total expense of this illness has since 
run into several hundred dollars. 

I have lived in institutions where we handled 
hundreds of cases of contagious disease; where 
everyone was under the same discipline, and 
where we could protect ourselves from infec- 
tion to a very great extent. But how, I ask, 
can a parent protect his child from a contagious 
disease in the common school where a school 
board is unwilling to maintain the expense of 
medical inspection? If the State law compels 
us to send our children to school, then that same 
law should safeguard the health of that child 
when he is in school. 

The situation becomes even more difficult 
where we have mixed schools, such as Mexicans, 
negroes and white children, and the surveillance 
of the home conditions of the Mexicans and the 
negroes is very imperfect. Practical illustra- 
tions of the results of such conditions are en- 
tirely unnecessary to any health officer, or any 
person familiar with sanitary work. 

What are we to do in a county consisting of 
3,000 square miles of territory, with country 
schools scattered as far as 123 miles away, and 
how are we to devise some method of sanitary 
supervision over these 7,000 school children? 
That something of avery definite character 
should be done can be seen from a brief abstract 
of report 1913-1914 of the preventable diseases, 
handled in the County Health Office, as fol- 


lows :— 
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Out of a population of 7,000 school children 
of school age, such an incidence of contagious 
diseases as is given above shows the fact that 
at the present time these diseases are not re~- 
ported except in a most meagre way. With 
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such meagre reports it is impossible to calculate 
the true loss to the community which takes 
place from these preventable diseases. Neither 
can we plan conservation work unless we get a 
better system of reporting. 

Therefore, the first step which I propose to 
take in regard to this school problem is a plan 
of co-operation through the county school 
superintendent’s office and the personnel of the 
individual schools. Through the courtesy of the 
county school superintendent, I propose to issue 
to the 267 teachers in our county school system 
a pamphlet of instructions regarding contagious 
diseases. 

Second: I propose to give a series of lectures 
and talks to the teachers, which may result in 
the establishment of a summer school for teach- 
ers on sanitation and related problems. 

Third: I propose to allow the principal to 
issue re-admission cards to the pupils in minor 
infections, provided that in each instance a copy 
of said card is filed in the Health Office. That 
will enable us to get reports of infections where 
no physician is employed in the family, and no 
report whatever is obtained at the present time. 

Fourth: I propose to allow the family physi- 
cian to issue a re-admission card to the school, 
provided also that a copy of the same is sent 
to the Health Office. 

Finally, it is proposed that a sanitary survey 
be made of the sewage disposal and water sup- 
ply particularly, of each school at least once a 
year. 

If in addition to these plans we can obtain an 
arbitrary division of the county of Los Angeles 
into sanitary districts, and appoint therein a 
Deputy County Health Officer, or Sanitary Su- 
pervisor, we might make some headway in this 
important problem. 

The greatest crop that Southern California 
has is not its oranges, nor its lemons, nor its 
nuts, nor its alfalfa, but the greatest crop is its 
children, and the most important business is to 


safeguard in every way possible the lives of our 
future citizens —Address. 


ARITHMETIC AS TAUGHT IN THE 
COLONIES 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE 

Next to penmanship, the colonial school and 
schoolmaster took firm stand on “cyphering.” 
“The Bible and figgers is what I want my boys 
to know,” said one old farmer. I have examined 
with care a Wingate’s Arithmetic which was used 
for over a century in the Winslow family in 
Massachusetts. The first edition was printed in 
1620. It is certainly bewildering to a modern 
reader. “Pythagoras his Table,” is, of course, our 
multiplication table. Then comes “The Rule of 
Three,” “The Double Golden Rule,” “The Rule 
of Fellowship,” “The Rule of False,” etc., ete., 
ending with “a collection of pleasant and polite 
Questions to exercise all the parts of Vulgar 
Arithmetick.” 

Wingate’s Arithmetic and Hodder’s Arithmetic 
were succeeded by Pike’s Arithmetic. This had 
three hundred and sixty-three rules to be com- 
mitted to memory—and not an explanation was 
given of one of them! It is the most barren 
school book I have ever read. These printed 
arithmetics were not in common use. Nearly all 
teachers had manuscript “sum-books,” from which 
the scholars copied page after page of “sums,” 
too often without any explanation of the process, 
though there were also many and long rules, which 
heiped the penmanship if they did not the mathe- 
matics.—The Chautauquan. 


NIGHT NURSERIES 
Day nurseries have been established in most 
cities for several years. Superintendent Ira B. 


Bush of Erie, Pennsylvania, has established, with 
the aid of the Women’s Club of the city, a night 
nursery for the care of babies in the evening while 
the mothers are in the night schools, 
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THE SANITATION OF THE COUNTRY SCHOOL ~ 


BY DR. J. L. POMEROY 


Health Officer, Los Angeles County 


Difficulties of various kinds exist in the man- 
agement of the preventable diseases in our pub- 
lic schools even under the most advantageous 
circumstances. When one is confronted with a 
rural school problem we have not only the same 
difficulties that exist in the city school but like- 
wise those that are peculiar to rural conditions 
in general. The time was when the conditions 
which favored a long life and freedom from 
disease existed more extensively in rural dis- 
tricts than elsewhere. With the growth, how- 
ever, of modern sanitary methods, life is not 
only in some respects safer in the cities, but the 
development of those functions of society which 
lend aid to the needy, the sick, and the suffering 
has reached such a degree of perfection that 
now the city dweller is more than ever fortified 
against accident or misfortune. One of the 
greatest problems of the day is to apply in rural 
districts the sanitary knowledge and_ sanitary 
science that now obtains in most urban com- 
munities. Ideas percolate slowly in scattered 
hamlets. One often meets a high degree of 
mental inertia, and the very distances them- 
selves from centres of great activity are an 
obstacle. 

The situation in regard to Los Angeles 
County is as follows: We have about 123 coun- 
try schools, ranging in daily average attendance 
from five to 269 pupils. The total number of 
pupils is about 7,000. The farthest school from 
Los Angeles city is at Manzanar, consisting of 
eleven pupils, and is 123 miles distant. The 
total area of Los Angeles County is something 
like 4,000 square miles, over 3,000 of which is 
under cultivation or occupied by people. It can 
readily be seen that here we have a very difficult 
problem to apply the modern principles of the 
control of contagious disease. 

A further confusing element is the fact that 
in some territories the schools and pupils are 
under the administration of Los Angeles city, 
but for health administration come under the 
County Health Office. Pupils who live in the 
city of Los Angeles attend schools which are 
located in the county, and likewise there are 
pupils who live in the county and attend schools 
located in Los Angeles city. Furthermore, 
there are some small schools run in connection 
with homes and institutions of various kinds for 
boys and girls. 

On account of the varied conditions of service, 
it is impossible at the present time to adopt 
uniform regulations concerning preventable dis- 
eases which would conform with those of Los 
Angeles city. In some instances it is not to be 
denied that where adequate medical inspection 
of school children does not exist, measles and 
whooping-cough rapidly spread through the 
entire school clientele. As Health Officer of the 
city of Monrovia, where school inspection is not 


maintained by the school board, I have seen in 
a few weeks’ time a kindergarten class of some 
twenty-seven pupils rapidly disintegrate, owing 
to the spread of whooping-cough through its in- 
dividual members. Under such conditions the 
school becomes an actual disseminator of con- 
tagious diseases. This remark is not an indict- 
ment of any particular school board. At the 
same time it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that serious results often follow such infections 
as measles, whooping-cough, and similar dis- 
eases of childhood. As it so happened, my own 
youngster attended this kindergarten class 
above-mentioned. He became infected with 
whooping-cough, lost six weeks of schooling, 
and in two years past has never been as well as 
before the attack. A member of my household 
got the disease from him, contracted pneumonia, 
and the total expense of this illness has since 
run into several hundred dollars. 

I have lived in institutions where we handled 
hundreds of cases of contagious disease; where 
everyone was under the same discipline, and 
where we could protect ourselves from infec- 
tion to a very great extent. But how, I ask, 
can a parent protect his child from a contagious 
disease in the common school where a school 
board is unwilling to maintain the expense of 
medical inspection? If the State law compels 
us to send our children to school, then that same 
law should safeguard the health of that child 
when he is in school. 

The situation becomes even more difficult 
where we have mixed schools, such as Mexicans, 
negroes and white children, and the surveillance 
of the home conditions of the Mexicans and the 
negroes is very imperfect. Practical illustra- 
tions of the results of such conditions are en- 
tirely unnecessary to any health officer, or any 
person familiar with sanitary work. 

What are we to do in a county consisting of 
3,000 square miles of territory, with country 
schools scattered as far as 123 miles away, and 
how are we to devise some method of sanitary 
supervision over these 7,000 school children? 
That something of a very definite character 
should be done can be seen from a brief abstract 
of report 1913-1914 of the preventable diseases, 
handled in the County Health Office, as fol- 
lows :— 
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Out of a population of 7,000 school children 
of school age, such an incidence of contagious 
diseases as is given above shows the fact that 
at the present time these diseases are not re- 
ported except in a most meagre way. With 
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such meagre reports it is impossible to calculate 
the true loss to the community which takes 
place from these preventable diseases. Neither 
can we plan conservation work unless we get a 
better system of reporting. 

Therefore, the first step which I propose to 
take in regard to this school problem is a plan 
of co-operation through the county school 
superintendent’s office and the personnel of the 
individual schools. Through the courtesy of the 
county school superintendent, I propose to issue 
to the 267 teachers in our county school system 
a pamphlet of instructions regarding contagious 
diseases. 

Second: I propose to give a series of lectures 
and talks to the teachers, which may result in 
the establishment of a summer school for teach- 
ers on sanitation and related problems. 

Third: I propose to allow the principal to 
issue re-admission cards to the pupils in minor 
infections, provided that in each instance a copy 
of said card is filed in the Health Office. That 
will enable us to get reports of infections where 
no physician is employed in the family, and no 
report whatever is obtained at the present time. 

Fourth: I propose to allow the family physi- 
cian to issue a re-admission card to the school, 
provided also that a copy of the same is sent 
to the Health Office. 

Finally, it is proposed that a sanitary survey 
be made of the sewage disposal and water sup- 
ply particularly, of each school at least once a 
year. 

If in addition to these plans we can obtain an 
arbitrary division of the county of Los Angeles 
into sanitary districts, and appoint therein a 
Deputy County Health Officer, or Sanitary Su- 
pervisor, we might make some headway in this 
important problem. 

The greatest crop that Southern California 
has is not its oranges, nor its lemons, nor its 
nuts, nor its alfalfa, but the greatest crop is its 
children, and the most important business is to 
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safeguard in every way possible the lives of our 
future citizens—Address. 
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COLONIES 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE 

Next to penmanship, the colonial school and 
schoolmaster took firm stand on “cyphering.” 
“The Bible and figgers is what I want my boys 
to know,” said one old farmer. I have examined 
with care a Wingate’s Arithmetic which was used 
for over a century in the Winslow family in 
Massachusetts. The first edition was printed in 
1620. It is certainly bewildering to a modern 
reader. “Pythagoras his Table,’ is, of course, our 
multiplication table. Then comes “The Rule of 
Three,” “The Double Golden Rule,” “The Rule 
of Fellowship,” “The Rule of False,” etc., etc., 
ending with “a collection of pleasant and polite 
Questions to exercise all the parts of Vulgar 
Arithmetick.” 

Wingate’s Arithmetic and Hodder’s Arithmetic 
were succeeded by Pike’s Arithmetic. This had 
three hundred and sixty-three rules to be com- 
mitted to memory—and not an explanation was 
given of one of them! It is the most barren 
school book I have ever read. These printed 
arithmetics were not in common use. Nearly all 
teachers had manuscript “sum-books,” from which 
the scholars copied page after page of “sums,” 
too often without any explanation of the process, 
though there were also many and long rules, which 
heiped the penmanship if they did not the mathe- 
matics.—The Chautauquan. 


NIGHT NURSERIES 
Day nurseries have been established in most 
cities for several years. Superintendent Ira B. 
Bush of Erie, Pennsylvania, has established, with 
the aid of the Women’s Club of the city, a night 
nursery for the care of babies in the evening while 
the mothers are in the night schools, 
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MAJOR AND SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


There is at last something new under the sun. 
Is the “major and service” scheme a vista or a 
mirage? A vision, a dream, or a nightmare? 
A scientific discovery or a scholastic ghost with 
a fresh laundered shroud? 

The survey of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing in lowa made at the request of the State 
Board of Education by the following persons 
selected by United States Commissioner of 
Education P. P. Claxton has evolved the expres- 
sion “major and activities: Samuel 
Paul Capen, specialist in higher education, 
Bureau of Education (chairman); Mrs. Henri- 
etta W. Calvin, specialist in home 
Bureau of Education; James R. Angell, Dean 
of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, 
University of Chicago; Kendric C. Babcock, 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Illinois; Liberty H. Bailey, formerly director 
of the New York State College of Agriculture ; 
Hollis Godfrey, President of Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia; and Raymond M. Hughes, Presi- 
dent of Miami University. 

It is so unfortunate as to be little short of 
rank stupidity that there is no normal school 
man in this group, no representative of univer- 
sity teacher training, and but one man who has 
ever been associated with Agricultural College 


service” 


economics, 


work. 

No matter how honest they may have been, 
how hard they may have tried to be unpreju- 
diced in their judgments, it was as impossible 
for five men like Capen, Angell, Babcock, God- 
frey and Hughes to be fair minded in such a 
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study as for life-long specialists in Jerseys to 
sit in judgment over the relative merits of dairy 
cattle. 

For each of these men and for Commissioner 
Claxton the school people have highest regard, 
but the selection of these men for this work is 
as inexplicable as it is inexcusable. 

The demand that the Bureau of Education 
leave its legitimate work and direct these sur- 
veys grew out of the fact that the educational 
world felt that the Foundations had a domineer- 
ing attitude toward Agricultural Colleges and 
State Normal Schools, but no Foundation ever 
approached this demonstration of university 
domineerance. 

But passing the impossibility of a righteous 
judgment on their part, let us view the real 
significance of the “major and service” scheme, 
for it is possiblé that a real good may come 
from an unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances, as Dr. Robert T. Morris says has often 
happened in medicine and surgery. 

Their conclusion of the whole matter is this, 
as they say :— 

“By the principle of ‘major and service lines,’ 
each State educational institution has assigned 
to it certain ‘major’ fields which it may develop 
to the fullest extent. ‘Service’ lines are such 
subordinate subjects as are essential to the 
proper cultivation of a ‘major’ line. For ex- 
ample, agriculture at the lowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts is a ‘major’ line, 
and English a ‘service’ line. On the other hand, 
English is described as a ‘major’ line at the 
State University and a ‘service’ line at the State 
College. On this principle no State would at- 
tempt to maintain two or more extensive and 
elaborate educational plants doing the same 
type of special work in the same field, and no 
institution would duplicate the work of another 
except to the extent that such work is neces- 
sary to the main task of the college.” 

This is merely a skilful restatement of the 
contention of every Survey of higher  institu- 
tions of learning by university men under the 
Foundations. The only new thing is the artis- 
tic expression: “Major and service” activities. 

It is liable to be as futile as every other at- 
tempt to debase Agricultural Colleges and State 
Normal Schools. Nowhere else, by no one else, 
has there been such a bold attempt to label 
Agricultural Colleges and Normal Schools and 
Colleges as uncultural, even in English. 

Pedagogy is the major at the Teachers’ Col- 
lege and English is only to be taught so far as 
it is necessary for the promotion of pedagogy. 
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Tell us, pray, who need English as a major 
more than teachers! ; 

Farmers-to-be and farmers’ wives-to-be are 
to have no more English than is necessary to 
be farmers and farmers’ wives. Any English 
for culture, for enjoyment, for the uplift of 
their children in the home is to be rigidly ex- 
cluded because it is not serviceable in the study 
of agriculture. 

Will anyone find in all American education 
an equally vicious attempt to educate for class 
stratification, for class degradation? 

English the major nowhere in higher educa- 
tion except in the university for culture is a 
gigantic effort to train university students 
alone to write effective English. 

Ultimately all pedagogy will have to be 
written by university students and all good 
agricultural writing will of necessity have to be 
written by university men, who alone can have 
had English as their major. 

If America has any mission that is its 
“major” it is to give agriculture a flavor of cul- 
ture. The “culture” in agri-“culture” in the 
United States will never mean merely the cul- 
ture of land, but also culture in the home. 

‘The farmer rides in his own automobile and 
uses his telephone, enjoys the luxury of rural 
free delivery and parcel post, and the universi- 
ties have started in too late in American history 
to tell him that he must not let his children 
major in English if he wants them to run his 
farm scientifically. This mischievous “major 
and service” scheme will take education out of 
all State Universities, for education has always 
been the “major” of State Normal Schools, and 
universities can only have education so far as it 
is necessary for the service of university pro- 
fessors. This might have had a hearing in lowa 
once, but not since the Dean of Education was 
made President. 

All this is really very funny coming at a time 
when the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is doing perfectly wonderful work in 
education. 


But how about the duplication nightmare? 
Who started it? Farmers? No. Teachers? 
No. Agricultural Colleges? No. Normal 


Schools? No. If you do not know give a guess. 


AN AUTUMN EXPERIENCE. 


Market gardens of Massachusetts and New 
Jersey! Beautiful dairy cattle of New York 
state! Grapes by train loads in Ohio! Peaches 
by the million in Indiana! Ripe rich tint of the 
corn fields of Illinois and Iowa! Limitless 
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wheat fields of Minnesota! Flax beyond the 
reach of vision in North Dakota! Sugar beets 
by thousands of train loads in Montana! Blush- 
ing apples bending boughs in Washington! 
Prunes, prunes, prunes in Oregon! Sheep by 
the thousand in Idaho! Potatoes by train loads 
in Utah and Colorado! Beeves by the thou- 
sand in Kansas! Cotton at twenty cents a 
pound in Oklahoma and Texas! All this I saw 


and marveled at in preparation for my Thanks- 
giving at Fort Worth in 1916. 


MUSSELMAN’S NOTABLE SUCCESS 


Dy. Musselman, Dallas, Texas, has 
made a great state educational magazine, great 
mechanically, great editorially, great in state 
service, 

Personally Mr. Musselman is ardently de- 
voted to every significant feature of public edu- 
cation in Texas, institutional, urban and rural. 
We have known no man who gives of his life 
and thought, experience and talent to a state 
more completely than does he, and, we fear, with 
all too little specific financial return. 

The September issue of the Texas School 
Journal was devoted to the State University 
and its prospective greatness under the new 
president, Robert E. Vinson. It was in every 
way a great number of a magazine. 

The November issue was more important 
than the University number even. It was in- 
tensely and extensively ambitious in character- 
izing Fort Worth with the 1916 meeting of the 
State Association as 


“THE NEW CENTRE OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
UNIVERSE.” 

They can say such things in Texas and be in 
good form, and really before the week at Fort 
Worth was through we caught enough 
of the spirit to congratulate our friend Mussel- 
man upon his prophetic vision. 

It may not be permanently “The New Centre 
of the Educational Universe,” but it surely was 
that from November 29 to December 2, 1916. 

President Nat Benton of Corpus Christi had 
a grand booster and brave exploiter in the 
Texas School Journal. 

Musselman’s frankness is as highly commend- 
able as his constructive leadership. After three 
years of matchless devotion, backed by literary 
skill, business sagacity, and the gift for leader- 
ship, he has a frank talk with the school men 
and women of Texas, in which he says among 
other things the following :— 

“A word of gratitude for co-opera- 
tion. When we undertook to run this 
paper on a professional basis we took 
the whole school public—teacher, su- 
perintendent and school business man— 
into our confidence and told them it 
was our hope to build up in Texas the 
best state school paper in the land. 
We asked for co-operation and we are 
thankful to say that we have received 
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it from the teachers and superintend- 
ents who want to see big things done 
in Texas and from the school business 
men who want to do business in a big 
and modern way in Texas. 

“Now, for a thorn-in-the-flesh word 
which everyone who seeks to do a 
worthy piece of work can tell. Some 
of the folks we thought would be glad 
to help in making the best state school 
paper in the land were smart enough to 
see that a great state school paper 
would make for the success of all lines 
of school work and school business, but 
selfish enough to offer no help in build- 
ing such a paper. Some of these 
wanted the paper sent to them compli- 
mentary. Others withheld any adver- 
tising support, knowing that if the 
paper helped to build up better schools 
in Texas they would get their share of 
the business, and so why pay any part 
of the cost? The get-something-for- 
nothing man is always with us, and it 
may be a good thing for our readers to 
know him.” 

Neither Texas nor any other state paper has 
any monopoly of experience along any of those 
lines. 


SCHOOL CONDITIONS 


We have seen nothing to compare even faintly 
with “A Suggestive Study of School Condi- 
tions,” by Janet R. Rankin of Madison, under 
the direction of State Superintendent C. P. 
Cary of Wisconsin. It is a Survey that sur- 
veys, an inquiry with answers, an investigation 
that is illuminating. 

Miss Rankin has no hobby to ride, no theory 
to demonstrate, no contention to magnify. She 
has no prejudice to exploit, no spite to enjoy, no 
friends to praise, no enemies to humiliate. 

She has the scientist’s loyalty to truth and 
the crusader’s devotion to her mission. She has 
a consuming passion for service to the schools, 
a compelling conviction that one can tell the 
truth so as to inspire and not irritate. 

The printer has made a large contribution to 
Miss Rankin’s success in “making the good con- 
tagious.” The conception of the study was not 
unusual, but the scientific thoroughness and re- 
liability, the pedagogical flavor, the literary 
definiteness and the printer’s art have conspired 
to do the cause of education an unprecedented 
service. 


THE MISSISSIPPI! AWAKENING 


No state in the South is escaping the great 
awakening. It is positively thrilling to see 
what is being done. Of course, there was a 
long ways to rise when the trumpet call was 
sounded and even now when one sees what has 
not been achieved it is possible to be depressed, 
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but nowhere under the stars and bars is there 
greater cause for rejoicing than along the Gulf 
and South Atlantic States. 

_ Mississippi is one of the noblest demonstra- 
tions. At the State Fair in late October the 
schools made fine exhibits, but the great event 
was the demonstration of faith in the school 
boys by the Illinois Central Railroad officers 
who presented forty-seven thoroughbred, regis- 
tered Hereford, Short Horn, Angus and Hol- 
stein bulls to as many Mississippi boys by c& 
Claire, the industrial agent of the Illinois Cen. 
tral Railroad. They were distributed over 
eleven counties. They cost the Illinois Central 
Railroad more than $5,000. 

The boys agree that they are not to sell them 
for two years, and even then, not outside their 
own counties, Mr. Claire did not claim that 
the railroad company was actuated solely 
through patriotic motives and predicted that 
great business would result from its generosity 
of today. He advised these young farmers to 
go home and buy cows, and get into the cattle 
raising business. Their beef and dairy business 
would increase by leaps and bounds in that 
favored agricultural state. 
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DOWNES—HARRISBURG TRIUMPH 


Superintendent F. E. Downes of Harrisburg 
and the city deserve the highest possible praise. 
Mr. Downes and leaders in the city have been 
trying for several years to improve high school 
equipment, but whenever they have gone before 
the people they have been defeated on some 
fluke slogan. 

In other years they would have been satisfied 
with half what they got this time. By a major. 
ity of 2,500 the citizens voted $1,250,000 for 
high school construction purposes. 

At any other time it would merely have 
meant another and better building, but now it 
means an entire re-organization of the school 
system on a six-three-three plan with as fine a 
junior high school as there is in the country. 


The Dayton, Ohio, Bureau of Research is stir- 
ring up a lot of interest, and results will be 


watchfully waited for by all educators every- 
where. 


The saloon is fast meeting its deserts. And 
the best of it is that it is easier to enforce the 
law the more nearly universal it is. 


In New York City about twice as much is in- 
vested in church buildings and sites as in public 
school buildings and sites. 


High school strikes are threatened 
every week. A queer age this! 


Skill in using knowledge is to be acquired in 
the school. 


February 26 to March 1: Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, . 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


almost 
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WILSON’S ELECTION CONCEDED. 


That President Wilson was re-elected on No- 
vember 7 has been frankly conceded by Mr. 
Hughes in a telegram of congratulation to the 
White House. This removes all possibility of a 
contest, or of a decision of the question through 
the action of the House of Representatives. 
The official count has not been completed in all 
of the close states, and it may be that one or 
two of them may yet shift places in the elec- 
toral column, but they do not carry enough 
votes to change the result. California, with its 
thirteen electoral votes, is the decisive factor. 
and, although there are still some points at 
issue, as regards a few precincts, the uncer- 
tainties are not enough to affect appreciably Mr. 
Wilson’s substantial lead in the state. 


A MENACING SITUATION. 

The uncompromising attitude of the railways 
on the one hand and of the railway brother- 
hoods on the other creates a menacing situation. 
The leading railroads of the country are filing 
injunctions to restrain the federal officials from 
imposing the fines prescribed by the Adamson 
law. They hold that the law is unconstitutional, 
and that they cannot delay testing its validity 
until after January 1, when it goes into effect. 
because, if the law were subsequently declared 
unconstitutional, there would be no way for them 
to recover the wages which had been paid out. 
The railroads, from the beginning, have been 
willing to submit all the issues to arbitration, 
and would still welcome that solution of the 
difficulty. but the brotherhoods, re-enforced by 
other labor organizations, are preparing to 
make a vehement resistance to the _ supple- 
mentary legislation providing for investigation 
before strikes are ordered, which © President 
Wilson urged at the last session. 


THE GROUNDS OF OBJECTION. 

The grounds of objection in the bills of com- 
plaint filed by the railroads are, in general terms, 
these: The general rights of property guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, a denial that the law 
falls within the interstate-commerce power of 
Congress, and the assertion that the language 
of the law is unintelligible. Upon the last poitt 
at least some of the brotherhood leaders frankly 
agree with the protesting railway managers. It 
is also argued that the law unjustly and arbi- 
trarily favors certain railway employees who 
already receive high wages, and compels the 
managers to make an unfair discrimination. 
Upon this point the representatives of other 
groups of railway employees are fully agreed 
and will exert themselves vigorously to have 
the discrimination removed. 

A TEST CASE. 

In the first case brought to test the constitu- 
tionality of the Adamson Law, that of the Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad Company, the 
decision of Judge Hook, of the United States 
District Court, is that the law is unconstitu- 
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tional. The decision was hurried, in order to 
allow of an immediate appeal being taken to 
the United States Supreme Court, in the hope 
that that tribunal may reach a final decision 
before January 1. If it does, it will beat all 
records, for it is in the habit of consuming a 
good deal of time in listening to arguments and 
reaching a conclusion. There have been <: score 
or more of suits brought by different railroads, 
asking injunctions against the enforcement of 
the law, and some of them’may be pressed inde- 
pendently of that on which Judge Hook acted. 
because they involve different legal points. But 
all parties concerned are eager for prompt 
action, though Gompers and some other of the 
labor leaders declare that they will have the 
eight-hour law, “court or no court.” 
THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR. 

The death of Francis Joseph, emperor of Aus- 
tria and apostolic king of Hungary, ends a 
career which has had a potent influence in some 
of the greatest events in the world’s history, 
and which has been full of personal tragedies. 
He was eighty-six years old, and had been sixty- 
eight years on the throne. Whether or no he 
was the puppet of the Kaiser, as some believe, 
his was the word, in the declaration of war upon 
Serbia, July 28, 1914, which precipitated the 
present world-wide struggle. While his age 
kept him from taking an active part in the war. 
or even in its councils, he followed it with keen 
interest to the last. Of the personal tragedies 
which befell him, the mysterious death of his 
only son Rudolf, the heir to the throne, prob- 
ably by violence, in 1889; the equally mysterious 
disappearance, the next year, of his nephew, the 
Archduke Johann Salvator, the next in succes- 
sion; the estrangement from his wife, the Em- 
press Elizabeth, and her assassination by an 
Italian anarchist in 1898, and the murder of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, heir to the throne, and his 
wife, in June, 1914, were the most startling. 
The Archduke Charles Francis, grandnephew 
of Francis Joseph, who now succeeds to the 
throne, is twenty-nine years old, and has been 
in command of Austrian armies on various 
fronts since the war began. 

THE FALL OF MONASTIR. 

The fall of Monastir, in southern Serbia, is a 
signal victory for the Entente Allies, and to the 
Serbs who participated in it. it must have been 
peculiarly gratifying, for it gives them again a 
hold upon their own soil, from which they had 
been mercilessly expelled. Monastir has been 
the goal of the Franco-Serb movements _ since 
the advance from Salonica began. Every step 
of the way to it has been hotly contested, and 
the final victory, which forced the Austro-Ger- 
man troops to a precipitate retreat, was gained 
when the Franco-Serb troops captured the crest 
of hills partly surrounding the town, thereby 
making the enemy positions untenable. Of the 
town itself, little was left, for the Teutons set 

Continued on page 558. 
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MORAL EDUCATION 


Dear Dr. Winship: In view of your editorial com- 
ment on the movement for moral or character educa- 
tion in schools, and your expression of desire that a 
million-dollar fund be raised for character education in 
homes, it will be of interest to you, and, I hope, to the 
readers of the Journal of Education, to know that it is 
the expectation among those interested in the develop- 
ment of the National Institution for Moral Instruction, 
for which an endowment fund of a million dollars is 
sought, that the faculty for research in the field of moral 
education will be assigned as follows:— 

A chairman for general organization, a vice-chairman 
for work with the general public, two specialists, a man 
and a woman, for high school character education; two 
also for the elementary schools; one a man, for church 
moral education; another, a woman, for home moral 
education; and one specialist for moral education in set- 
tlements, clubs and other community agencies. The ex- 
pectation is that collaboration between the school, the 
home, the church and all community agencies will re- 
sult in furnishing to each child a good moral education. 
The emphasis is put upon the school in plans for the 
institution because the school is the expression of the 
necessity on the part of the state for educated citizens. 
This necessity covers not only intelligence but also 
character. The development of the character of chil- 
dren is a natural and necessary function of the state 
since these children in their generation constitute the 
state. It is recognized, however, that it is impossible 
to carry out in the school plans for the complete charac- 
ter education of the children. Religious sanctions can- 
not be furnished by the school; only a portion of the 
child’s day and of the child’s year is under the control 
of the school, and the school itself is a reflection in its 
moral tone of the moral standards of its community. 
The responsibility of the community for moral influence 
over its children must receive universal recognition. 


When team work among several agencies is essential, 
in order that a complete educational service may be 
achieved, it is useless to pass the blame for ineffective- 
ness around the circle. The Nation requires that its 
schools, its homes, its churches and all its other chil- 
dren’s agencies do their proper and necessary part. 
It is an obligation on the authorities of our schools to 
influence strongly the character development of pupils; 
it is an obligation on the parents of the Nation 
to bring their children up well; it is an obligation on the 
Nation’s churches to inculcate the religious sanctions 
for morality and awaken conscience; it is an obligation 
on all children’s agencies that their work be done for 
the sake of character development, and that not a single 
child be overlooked or abandoned in the moral wilder- 
ness. The work for the authorities in school and home 
and church and community is to rectify each in its own 
institution the weakness now apparent. Let there be 
competition in making progress rather than charges and 
counter-charges which result in loss of good will on the 
part of the general public, and narrow-mindedness. It 
is a pull for the development of strong character among 
the masses of the people, both rich and poor, which the 
Nation, at this time, in its need, demands of teachers, 
parents, clergymen and social workers, and the National 
Institution for Moral Instruction is to devote its 
$1,000,000 endowment when it has raised it to co-opera- 
tion with all who have part in the moral or character 
education of the Nation’s children. Is this satisfactory? 


Yours cordially and respectfully, 


Milton Fairchild, 
Chairman Executive Committee. © 


Washington, D. C. 


“THE ONE HUNDRED WORST WORDS” 


In the issue of the Journal of Education of November 
9, Mr. Hobson discussed the results obtained in the 
Palmer, Massachusetts, High School on the spelling of 
the “One Hundred Worst Words,” and suggested that 
other schools try the same list and publish the results. 
These same words were given as a test to the eighth 
grade and high school of Lead, South Dakota, without 
any warning or preparation, either upon the part of 
teachers or pupils. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS. 


Number taking Average 
test. Per cent. 
Lead Eighth Grade............ 89 


Lead High School........... 
The lower average in the high school requires an ex- 
pianation. In the first place, no spelling is taught in the 
high school, and secondly, thirty-seven of the 177 stu- 
dents received their elementary training elsewhere. 
These thirty-seven high school students averaged 762 
per cent., whereas the 140 high school students who re- 
ceived their training in Lead averaged 86.8 per cent. 
Of the 140 high school students who received their 
elementary training in Lead, four received a grade of 
less than seventy per cent. and of the eighty-five eighth 
grade students who received their elementary training 
in Lead, only one dropped below seventy per cent. Com- 
paring the percentages in this western mining commun- 
ity, of students for whose spelling instruction this school 
is responsible, with the Palmer High School, results not 
unfavorable to the former were obtained:— 


Number Ave. Number Percent. 

taking test % below 70% below 70% 
Palmer High School..... 7 
Lead High School....... 3 
Lead Eighth Grade....... 1 


MONROE SKYLINE TRAIL 
[From Burlington, Vt., Daily News, October 16, 1916.] 

Professor Will S. Monroe of Monclair, N. J., State 
Normal School, widely known as a psychologist, author 
and lecturer, has been chosen by Burlington section of 
the Green Mountain Club to give distinction to and per- 
petuate a part of the Long Trail in the Green Mountains 
which has been built under his supervision. 

At the annual meeting of the Section at the Y. M. C. 
A. Saturday night it was unanimously voted to give the 
name “Monroe Skyline Trail” to the strip, and to send 
the professor a letter of appreciation for his valuable 
service in the interest of the club. 

Professor Monroe spent the entire summer in the 
Green Mountains, roughing it, and with the assistance 
of various members of the club and other mountain 
enthusiasts he pushed through about twenty miles of 
trail southward from the Crouching Lion to Lincoln 
Mountain. Professor Monroe slept fifty-six nights in 
the open air on the mountain top and worked with the 
vigor and enthusiasm of a youth of twenty though he is 
in his fifty-fourth year. 

As a trail maker he easily holds the peer of any one 
in the East, and his service to the state, which is en- 
tirely gratuitous, by the way, will be greatly appreciated. 

J. W. T., Oregon: We do not feel that we can do 
without the Journal of Education. 


J. A McD., Ohio: I appreciate the Journal more 
and more. It seems to me that it has never been $0 
good as it has been the past year. 


D. L. 1., Utah: Words cannot express my appre- 
ciation for the suggestions and inspiration I have re- 
eeived from the Journal of Education. 

C. E. B. Maryland: The Journal of Education is 
“up to the minute.” ie 
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SELECTIONS 


NATIVE LAND. 


Land of grandeur! Land of glory! 

Fresh from Nature’s throbbing breast; 
Over this world-wide country 

Thee the Mighty One has blest; 
Beauty robes the smiling prairies, 

Power encrowns thy mountains grand, 
Plenty laughs along the rivers— 

God is with my native land. 

—Author unknown. 


I lived with Pride; the house was hung 
With tapestries of rich design. 
Of many houses, this among 
Them all was richest, and ’twas mine. 
But in the chambers burned no fire, 
Tho’ all the furniture was gold; 
I sickened of fulfilled desire, 
The house of Pride was very cold. 


I lived with Love; all she possest 
Was but a tent beside a stream. 
She warmed my cold hands in her breast, 
She wove around my sleep a dream. 
And One there was with face divine 
Who softly came, when day was spent, 
And turned our water into wine, 
And made our life a sacrament. 
—W. J. Dawson. 


Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woes; no pain is wholly rough; 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of those to rest the weary ear 

Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 
Of human discontent, and grief, and pain. 


Talk faith. The world is better off without 

Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If you have faith in God or man or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall come. 

No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


—o—— 


Let me enjoy my own conviction, 
Nor watch my neighbor's faith with fretfulness 
Still spying there some dereliction 
Of truth, perversity, forgetfulness. 
Better a mild indifferentism, 
Teaching that both our faiths (though duller 
His shine through a dull spirit’s prism) 
Originally had one color. 

—Browning. 


Oh, treasure the thoughts of your early years, 
Treasure them as they flow, 

For all unmasked in these thoughts appears 
The path where you soon must go. 


Full many a dream will wither away, 
And springtide hues are brief, 

But the lines are there of the autumn day, 
Like a skeleton in the leaf. 


—Lecky. 


FAME. 


Naught but a gust of wind is worldly fame, 

Now from this quarter, now from that arriving, 

And bearing with each change a different name. 
—Dante. 


The hope of Truth grows stronger day by day; 
I hear the soul of man around me waking, 
Like a great sea, its frozen fetters breaking 
And flinging up to heaven its sunlit spray, 
Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 
And crushing them, with din of grinding thunder, 
That makes old emptinesses stare in wonder; 
The memory of a glory passed away 
Lingers in every heart, as, in the shell, 
Resounds the bygone freedom of the sea, 
And every hour new signs of promise tell 
That the great soul shall once again be free, 
For high, and yet more high, the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for truth and liberty. 
—James Russell Lowell: “Sub Pondere Crescit.” 


Oh, let me not be too content 
With life in trifling service spent— 
Make me aspire! 
When days with petty cares are filled, 
Let me with fleeting thoughts be thrilled 
Of something higher. 


Help me to long for mental grace 
To struggle with the commonplace 
I daily find. 
May little deeds not bring to fruit 
A crop of little thoughts, to suit 
A shriveled mind. 
—Selected. 


—_o—_- 


Oh, we are sunk enough here, God knows! but not quite 
so sunk that moments 

Sure, tho’ seldom, are denied us, when the spirit’s true 
endowments 

Stand out plainly from its false ones, and apprise it, if 
pursuing, 

Of the right way or the wrong way to its triumph or 
undoing. 

— Browning. 


The Lord hates a quitter, 
But He does not hate him, son, 
When the quitter’s quitting something that 
He shouldn't have begun. 
—Blosser Brevities. 


Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great hearts. 
Great truths are portions of the soul of man; 
Great souls are portions of eternity. 

—Lowell. 


Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 
In blackness of heart?—that we war to the knife? 
God pity us ail in our pitiful strife. 
—Joaquin Miller: “Down into the Dust.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By W. B. 
Pillsbury, University of Michigan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 562 pp. 
Price, $2. 
There are three classes of writers of texts on psychol- 

ogy. One plays safety first and puts on no more speed 
than is absolutely necessary; another goes the speed 
limit, while the third does neither and yet is not neu- 
tral. He has in mind readers who need to feel confi- 
dence in their progressiveness, but have neither time 
nor talént to know why the safety first go slow, or the 
speed limit is too fast. Dr. Pillsbury makes the third 
kind of a book, a book for the reader who has not had 
elementary psychology and is liable not to have time to 
master psychology. Whoever knows this text will know 
all that is necessary about “behavioristic psychology” as 
well as “functional psychology,” and while he knows the 
preference of the author he will feel perfectly free to 
think for himself. 

It fills a gap which exists between the smaller texts 
and the reference handbooks. It is written for those 
who have more than time to cover the elementary texts 
but are lost in the details of the larger works, particu- 
larly in connection with tke nervous system, sensation 
and perception. 

It is written for the student primarily and does not 
presuppose any preliminary knowledge. It avoids refer- 
ence to current theories before they are explained and 
indulges in no arguments on controversial matter for 
the benefit of colleagues rather than of the student. 
Opposing theories are discussed only as they may il- 
lumine statements of fact or where they have great his- 
terical importance, and then only if the problem is real 
but not settled. The book admirably meets the needs 
of the largest class of teachers. 


FORM AND FUNCTIONS OF AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT. By Thomas Harrison Reed, University 
of California. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. Illlustrated. Cloth. 566 pp. Price, 
$1.35. Mailing price, $1.62. 

It would not be easy to see what better training for 
the making of such a book an author could have had. 
He is a graduate of Harvard University and of the Har- 
vard University Law School. After taking his degree 
of LL.B., he became successively a member of the bar 
ot Massachusetts and of New York. In 1908 he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor and later associate professor 
of government in the University of California. From 
January to August, 1911, he held the office of executive 
secretary to Governor Johnson of California. In 1916 
he secured a fourteen-months’ leave of absence from the 
university to assume the duties of city manager of San 
José, California. While the subjects are purely con- 
ventional the author has given them a delightfully per- 
sonal treatment so that the use of the book will have 
a genuine relish for the teacher. 

While the facts are not changed by fancy they are 
enriched by illustration. While Professor Reed does 
no romancing with history or dreaming over conditions 
he does give to history a fascinating setting and does 
inspire visions from the best present conditions. 

The text is illustrated with forty-one halftones from 
photographs, nine maps and a large number of dia- 
grams, line cuts and facsimiles of documents and legal 
forms distributed throughout the book. An important 
feature is the full bibliography appended to each chap- 
ter, under the heading, “Suggestions for Further Study.” 
The lists of “Topics” for special investigation and writ- 
ten reports by students add materially to its value as 
a class book. 


THE BIBLE VIEW OF THE WORLD. An Exposi- 
tion of the Abiding Principles of Christian Truth, as 
Applied to the Conditions of Modern Life and the 
Circumstances of the Present Hour. By Rev. Martin 
Anstey, B. D., M. A. With a Foreword by Dr. Camp- 
bell Morgan of London. Published by Morgan and 
Scott, Limited, London. 


At this time when so much is being attempted in the 
United States to promote the study of the Bible by 
school children, especially the plans in several states to 

ive school credits for efficient Bible study out of school, 
it is exceedingly interesting to have as scholarly and 


scientific an English authority as Martin Anstey prepare 

such a book as this, of which Dr. Campbell Morgan of 

London, well known and greatly esteemed by American 

scholars and educators, can say: “Mr. Martin Anstey 

gives us an introduction to the theme which, in my 
judgment, will be of the greatest value to the teacher. 

Indeed, I know of no similar book so suited to be a 

textbook round which to gather our young people. . . , 

With much thankfulness I commend it to all teachers 

and students.” 

SOCIALIZING THE CHILD. A Guide to the Teach- 
ing of History in the Primary Grades. By Sarah A, 
Dynes, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Company, 
Illustrated. 314 pp. Price, $1. 

Teaching history in the primary grades better not be 
attempted unless it is done with great skill. Indeed, 
all primary school work must be artistic. Little children 
get impressions easily and these are liable to be lasting, 
are always lasting if they are tragic. Up to the pri- 
mary school age impressions are not likely to be seri-' 
ous. Little people enjoy the Santa Claus and Hallowe’en 
myths rapturously aud shed them with no ill effects, 
but it is not the same with history in school. History 
teaching in the primary grades should be prohibited by 
law unless the matter and snirit can be censored. Social- 
izing history offers the best possible setting for the 
safe and sane spirit and thrill of history, and Miss Dynes 
has played up interesting features without developing 
prejudices. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Brand Whitlock. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
210 pp. Price, $1, net. 

The greatest service that can be rendered author, pub- 
lisher or reader of the Journal of Education in con- 
nection with this book is to print what Ida M. Tarbell 
says of it: “Mr. Whitlock’s book is far and away the 
best brief account of Lincoln that I have ever read. It 
is sufficiently comprehensive, and it is sympathetic and 
intelligent. He seems to me to have mastered his ma- 
terial very well and to have compressed an immense 
amount of the real feeling and flavor of Lincoln into 
comparatively few pages. I am constantly being asked 
for an interesting short life of Lincoln, and this is the 
first time that I have come across one that I take entire 
satisfaction in recommending.” 

This is an illustrated holiday edition of the already 
famous “Beacon Biography of Lincoln.” 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. (First Series.) By 


Homer B. Sprague. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
Price, $1.25, net. 
On the platform and in literature Dr. Homer B. 


Sprague has done more for Shakespeare by way of spe- 
cial study of his life and times, and by way of magnify- 
ing the best features of his wonderful writings than has 
any other man now living in America or England. 

In this new volume he demonstrates by both presump- 
tive and documentary evidence that the dramatist was 
an intense worker; that he was at one time a “school- 
master”; that for several years he saw active military 
service, and that in fourteen important respects he sur- 
passes all other dramatists. He shows clearly that with 
such means as were at Shakespeare's disposal, given 
a capacity for mental assimilation, a keen ambition, and 
talent as a writer and actor, the results shown in his 
plays are not by any means inconceivable. The chapter 
titles are as follows: Shakespeare’s Cradle and School, 
a Study of His Early Environment and His Genius for 
Labor; Shakespeare’s Early Manhood, a Study of His 
Marriage, Pedagogy, Law and Foundations: Shake- 
speare’s Sword and Musket, a Study of the Military Ele- 
ment in the Man and His Dramas; Shakespeare's Wand 
and Sceptre, a Study of His Imagination and Points of 
Superiority. 

THE STORY OF MONTANA. By Kate Hammond 
Fogarty. New York, Chicago: The A. S. Barnes 
Company. Cloth. 

Readers of the Journal of Education realize that the 
editor is an ardent admirer of Montana, physically, agti- 
culturally, industrially and educationally, hence his ap 
preciation of this book. 
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THE QUESTION AS A FACTOR IN TEACHING. 
By John William Hall, University of Cincinnati, and 
Alice Cynthia King Hall. With an introduction by 
Frank Morton McMurry, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 190 pp. Price, $1.25 
We wonder at the title. There should at least have 

been as a substitute “Studies in Teaching Stories.” The 
question factor is incidental. Success in teaching stories 
is the: major factor. Skill in this art has never been 
more inspiringly suggestive than here and the details 
have never been more helpfully worked out. 


FARM SPIES. How Boys Investigated Field Crop In- 
sects. By A. F. Conradi and Ww A. Thomas. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
165 pp. Price, 50 cents. . 

In work with boys and girls in the public schools the 
greatest interest is taken in subjects that answer the 
question, “What am I going to do with it?” They are 
not satisfied with the life history and habits of insects 
unless the methods are explained by which they may be 
controlled, provided the methods given are practical. 
These stories are written for those who know nothing 
about insects and how to fight them. The authors have 
written in simple language and no attempt made at 
exhaustive discussions. Though the articles are written 
in story form the facts in regard to insects are correct. 
We are assured that nearly every incident mentioned 
has at some time or other come within the experience 
of the authors. The articles are action stories and the 
figures as far as practicable represent action. Each 
story is sufficiently complete to give the reader a clear 
view and a working knowledge of the subject. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE.UNITED STATES. By 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 65 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

This monograph, issued in August, 1916, was published 
in 1908, while Mr. Wilson was President of Princeton 
University, as a chapter in his “Constitutional Govern- 
ment of the United States.” It is valuable as a study 
of a vital phase of civil government, but it is especially 
interesting since the author has been for four years 
President of the United States. 


IMPRESSIONS CALENDAR—1917. Designed by 
Harold Sichel. San Francisco: Paul Elder & Com- 
pany. Price, boxed, by mail, 60 cents. 

Here are fifty-four choice motto leaves printed in 
varied color tones. The dominant note in the calendar 
is the appeal of nature,—the freedom, uplift and delight 
of the wide out-of-doors. LeGallienne’s “On the Moun- 
tain Tops,” Walt Whitman’s “The Open Road,” Edwin 
Markham’s “The Joy of the Hills,” Maurice Hewlett’s 
“Appeal to Nature’’—these are but a few of the contri- 
butions. Then there is the thought of Home, of Love 
and Happiness. The house motto, “Hail to the Roof 
Tree,” is on the cover. Bliss Carman’s “One Firelit 
Room” comes at the end of December, and Leigh Hunt’s 
“Two Heavens” in the spring. It is surely one of the 
most beautiful issues of this series of calendars. 


THE KNOW ABOUT LIBRARY. Beautiful Picture 
Pasters of Things Children Should Know About. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Twenty titles. 
Twelve educational Paster Stamps in full color with 
descriptions. Price, 10 cents a volume. 

The Know About Library is certainly something new 
under the sun. Someone had a very new idea, and the 
publishers have worked it out most fascinatingly. The 
odd shapes and brilliant colors of the bindings attract 
children at once, and the pasting of the illustrations 
makes them feel that they have helped make the books. 
They serve as toys and instruct as they amuse. Each 
of the twenty books treats of a different subject, and 
each page has a panel above the text in which to paste 
the stamp that illustrates the object described. Twelve 
colored art stamps already gummed for pasting are en- 
closed with each book. The child reads the story, which 
he will enjoy greatly, selects the proper stamp and 
pastes it in the panel. 

_ it is so new that no child will have had it if you send 

it to him. You can invest ten cents or two dollars. 


If you do the former you will do the latter. We com- 
mend it most ardently. 


EVERY CHILD SERIES. 

A_ VISIT TO THE FARM. 130 pp. 

OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS. 225 pp. 

Both by Laura A. Large. Illustrated by Rachel Dixon 
and Marjorie Hartwell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, 40 cents, each. 

_ these are attractively told stories, the first of real 

life, and the other the retelling of classics for children. 

The author demonstrates rare skill in doing what every 

mother and teacher is glad to have well done. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. New volume in Stories All 
Children Bove Series. By Daniel Defoe. Eight illus- 
trations in color by John Williamson. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.25, net. 
“Robinson Crusoe” is a joy to every child who reads 

or who has anyone to read to him. A holiday book is 

always a joy to a boy, and “Robinson Crusoe” in a holi- 
day binding with beautifully brilliant holiday pictures 
is double distilled joy. Here it can be had for him for 


$1.25. 


TWELVE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By Elizabeth 
F. Guptill. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. Price, 
30 cents. 

For girls, or girls and boys together, each play in 
this book is suitable for children’s quick production. 
The plays are short and amusing, with no special cos- 
tuming or stage setting, and may be given at any sea- 
son. The author aptly describes them as “humorous, 
wise and otherwise.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Story of the Battle Hymn of the Republic.” By 


Florence Howe Hall. Price, 50c.—“Uncle Sam's Out- 
door Magic.” By P. K. Fitzhugh. Price, $1.25.— 
“Everyday Words and Their Uses.” By R. P. Utter. 


Price, $1.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Robert Louis Stevenson: How to Know Him.” By 
R. A. Rice. Price, $1.25. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

“Scott's Ivanhoe.” Edited by W. D. Newis. Price, 
60c. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Culture and War.” By S. N. Patten. New York: B. 
W. Huebsch. 

“Abraham Lincoln.” By Brand Whitlock. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

“First Lessons in American History.” By S. E. For- 
man. Price, 65c.—"“Plane Geometry.” By E. Long and 
W. C. Brenke. Price, $1.00. New York: The Century 
Company. 

“How to Use Your Mind.” By H. F. Kitson.—‘Moni, 
the Goat Boy.” Price, 50c.—‘“Robinson Crusoe.” Price, 
$1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“Webster's Collegiate Dictionary.” Springfield: G. 
and C. Merriam Company. 

“English-Italian Phrase Book for Social Workers.” 
Price, 75c.—“Physicians’ Supplement.” Price, 25c. By 
a Waller. Published by the author at Morristown, 

“A Classical Dictionary.” By H. B. Walters. Price, 
$6.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“Cost Accounting and Burden Application.” By C. H. 
Scovell. Price, $2.00.—“Paul Revere.” By Belle Moses. 
Price, $1.35. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“A Study of Fairy Tales.” By L. F. Kready. Price, 
$1.40.—""The Story of Toil.” By. E. D. Proctor.—*“Dra- 
matic Reader.” By P. B. Wood. Price, 6$c. Boston: 
Houghton Company. 


“Gerstacker’s GermelsHausen.” Edited by O.. F. 
Lewis. Price, 35c—“Von Hillern’s Hoher als die 
Kirche.” Edited by S. W. Clary. Price, 35c.—*“Storm’s 
Immensee.” Edited by W. Bernhardt. Price, %35¢.— 
“Mirchen Und Erzihhlungen.” By H. A. Guerber. 
Price, 65c.—“The Promise of Country Life.” By J. C. 
Bowman. Price, $1.00.—‘“Oral English.” By A. Knowles. 


Price, $1.20.—‘“Maupassant’s Contes Choisis.”" Edited by 
M. P. Brush.—“Halévy’s L’Abbé Constantin.” Edited by 
T. Logie. Price, 45c.—“Five Hundred Practical Ques- 
tions in Economics." Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Superintendent’s Guide for 1917."—“The Union 
Lesson Guide for 1917.” Philadelphia: American Sun- 
day School Union. 

“The Know About Library.” (20 volumes.) Price, 10¢ 
each.—“The Owlet Library.” (10 volumes.) Price, $1.00 
per set. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES S23 


reat relief in Murine applications. [In the “chool Room Eyes are often 
rritated by Chalk Dust, and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. Murine does not smart —is seothi in its action. 
MURINE EVE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends »“k of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


be Held 


NOVEMBER. 


29-December 2: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cheyenne. Dr. J. E. 
Butterworth, president. 


30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Forth Worth. 
Nat Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


320-December 2: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. James Fleming 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Shicago, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


1: Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Boston. Frederic W. Plum- 
mer, Fall River, secretary. 


1-2: Oklahoma State Educational 
Association. C. W. Briles, presi- 
dent, Stillwater; B.C. Klepper, 
secretary, Shawnee. 


1-2: Western Ohio Superintendents 


Round Table, Dayton, O. Super- 
intendent - W. Cookson, Troy, 
O., president; Professor 


Guiler, Oxford, O., chairman execu- 
tive committee. 


2:Massachusetts Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers. Boston Public 
Library lecture hall. Leonard O. 
Packard, Boston Normal _ School, 
chairman of executive committee. 


9: New England’ Association of 
Teachers of English. Central High 
School, Springfield. Principal Wil- 
liam C. Hill, Central High School, 
Springfield, secretary. 


20-22: Utah Educational Association. 
Salt Lake City. State Superin- 
tendent E. G. Gowans, president. 


27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


27-29: Modern Language -Association 
of America. Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. (Central Division, 
University of Chicago and North- 
western University, Chicago, Il.) 


27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 


28-30: Associated Academic  Princi- 
pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Mc- 
Clelland, high school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 


29: American Association of Uni- 

versity Professors. New York 

City. Harold Jacoby, chairman 

local committee of arrangements. 

— University, New York 
y. 


JANUARY. 


13: Third Annual Conference of 
Teaching Alumni of Boston Uni- 
versity. Jacob Sleeper Hall. Bos- 
ton. Arthur H. Wilde, Boston 
University, chairman. 


18-20: Vocational Education 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Albert G. 
Bauersfeld, Sedgwick and Division 
streets, Chicago, secretary. 


FEBRUARY, 1917. 


Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 


’7-March 1: Religious Education As- 


Asso- 
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sociation, Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LYNN. The vocational schools 
of Lynn will increase their scope 
to include a department for shoe- 
making. Lynn citizens by referen- 
dum vote at the state election gave 
their indorsement to the proposi- 
tion to establish the school under 
the joint control of the city and 
the state. 

The school will train both boys 
and girls to enter the shoe indus- 
try, giving a four-years course for 
the boys and two years for the 
girls. The school committee plans 
to open with a limited number of 
pupils, sixty-five boys and thirty- 
five girls, selected from children in 
the Lynn schools who have a good 
elementary education and are de- 
sirous of entering the industry. 

It is planned to arrange with 
shoe manufacturers to give em- 
ployment to the boys for half-time 
during the fourth year of the 
course and to the girls during their 
second year, and to give preferen- 
tial employment to the graduates 
of the school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Before the 
Board of Aldermen committee on 
finance last week Director William 
H. Allen of the Institute of Public 
Service objected to the item in the 
1907 budget which provides for the 
continuation of William Wirt as 
an expert in Garyizing the public 
schools of this city. He also 
strenuously objected to the crea- 
tion of a $10,000-a-year executive 
manager of the schools. This po- 
sition is to be occupied after Jan- 
uary 1 by Leo Arnstein, who was 
assistant to George McAneny 
when the latter was aldermanic 
president. 

The Roard of Education created 
the new position of “business man- 
ager” of the school department 
and the incumbent is to receive 
$10,000. 


ALBANY. “Can we learn to 
spell?” the New York State De- 
partment of Education asks, and 
an essay by the assistant commis- 
sioner of education is issued by the 
department showing that spelling 
may be easily learned. The state 
is to have a big spelling bee Sep- 


tember 12 on the state fair grounds 
at Syracuse. 

“In almost every community 
there is found a considerable num- 
ber of persons who are poor spell- 
ers and who are thoroughly con- 
vinced it is impossible for them 
ever to learn to spell,” Mr. Wheel- 
ock says. 

“The fact is that, while there 
may be now and then a person who 
cannot spell because of some men- 
tal defect, in the great majority of 
such cases persons holding the be- 
lief that they can never learn to 
spell are mistaken regarding their 
own powers. As in every other 
field of endeavor, the one who 
starts out feeling to a certainty 
that he is going to fail is in a fair 
way to have expectations 
realized. 

“It seems to the writer that it is 
time for some one to come to the 
defence of the poor old English 
language, which, while it is not 
perfect by any means, is still not 
so perfectly awful and_ terrifying 
as many writers would have us be- 
lieve. It is possible to paint @ 
fearful picture by simply referring 
to the words supersede, exceed, 
etc. 

“How is it possible ever to mas- 
ter the spelling of a language 
where such things are printed? 
When, however, we become aware 
of the fact that it is necessary to 
learn as individuals only four of 
these seed words, namely, super- 
sede, exceed, proceed, succeed, and 
that all the others end in cede, the 
whole group is mastered without 
serious difficulty. 

“Another group that is often re- 
ferred to as being beyond the 
capacity of the ordinary intellect 
is that containing ie or ei, but the 
backbone of the difficulty in this 
group is easily broken by the old 
rhyme (or rime if you prefer) 

“The boy or girl who will thor- 
oughly master this rime and who 
will then learn as an individual the 
words that seem to have neither 
rime nor  reason—either, seize, 
counterfeit, forfeit, surfeit. sleight, 
weir, leisure. height. heifer—wi 
have no further trouble with the 
combimation ie or ei. Certainly it 
does not require massive intellect 
or extraordinary effort to master 
this group, which is so often use 
as an insuperable difficulty of Eng- 
lish snelling. 

“A large proportion of the errors 
of the ordinary high school pupil 
is made up of failure to drop the 
final e. of failure to double the 
final consonant in derivatives, and 
of failure to note that the adjet- 
tive termination is ful not full, 
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Prevocational Work for Girls. 


IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES 
JOURNAL 


Symposium on the Junior College, with contributions by, Dr. 
Charles Zueblin and others. 


Outside Activities of Junior High School Principals. By Ralph | 
Westcott, principal Junior High School, Ipswich, Mass. | 


Gearing the High School to Life. By Will C. Wood, California. | 


Bright Children. By C. Thompson Jones, Vineland, N. J. 


By Mrs. Susan B. Gould, Boston. | 


of which are matters that require 
for their mastery no special gift of 
intellect, but are easily within the 
reach of the ordinary fourteen- 
year-old pupil.” 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. Following are some 
of the important changes among 
superintendents and principals in the 
local school systems of the state 
this year:— 

William H. Conners, who has 
been supervising principal of 
Buena Vista Township, goes to 
South River as supervising princi- 
pal, and is succeeded at Buena 
Vista bv Joseph H. Phipps, for- 
merly grammar school principal at 
Minotola. 

At Pleasantville William C. Whit- 
ney of New York State succeeds 
William O. Myers as superinten- 
dent. 

H. N. Normandeau has resigned 
the high school principalship at 
Westwood to become principal of a 
school in Jersey City. 

The principal of the Shiloh High 
School, J. J. Behney, has become 
high school principal at Cedarville, 
and his place is taken by Bennett 
Matlack, of the Pleasantville High 
School. 

At West Orange Solomon C. 
Strong, formerly superintendent of 
Rahway, becomes principal of the 
high school, succeeding Thomas M. 
Todd, deceased. 

Ray O. Stephens, formerly princi- 
pal at Weedsport, N. Y., succeeds 
Glenn W. Lee as principal of the 
Glen Ridge High School. 

At Cedar Grove James K. Satch- 


ell has resigned as principal, to be- 
come principal of a grammar school 
at New Brunswick, and is succeeded 
by Alfred M. Neilson, formerly 
vice-principal of Central School at 
Irvington. 

Preston H. Smith has become 
superintendent of schools at Bay- 
onne in place of Dr. John W. Carr. 

Edwin Morgan, principal of the 
Hopewell High School, has taken a 
position at Tuckerton. Guy L. Cor- 
son of Hop Bottom, Pennsylvania, 
takes his place. 

South Amboy High School will 
have a new principal in John M. 
Minuse of Port Chester, N. Y. He 
takes the place of Daniel T. Hen- 
rickson, resigned. 

Louis J. Kayser, supervising 
principal at South River, has been 
appointed county superintendent of 
Burlington County, succeeding Her- 
man A. Stees, resigned. 

The supervising principal of Mid- 
dletown Township is now Roy L. 
Shaffer, who has been for six years 
supervising principal of Morris 
Township. He succeeds Frank E. 
Sieh. 

The supervising principalship of 
Morris Township is filled by the ap- 
pointment of Robert V. Spencer, 
who has been principal of the Rox- 
bury High School for six years. 

Bernards Township has appointed 
William J. Bickett, formerly super- 
intendent at Rahway, to succeed 
Lester Meseroll as supervising 
principal. Mr. Meseroll goes to Pea- 
pack-Gladstone, there succeeding 
Principal C. Arthur Dennis, who 
goes to Camden. F 

At South Bound Brook Princival 


— 


Thomas L. Walters retires after 
thirty-five years of service, and M. 
Burr Mann, formerly teacher of a 
boys’ special class at Bloomfield, 
takes his place. 

William F. Little has been made 
superintendent at Rahway, and the 
high school principalship which he 
vacated at Elizabeth has been filled 
by Frederick E. Emmons, of the 
Morris High School, New York 
City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. For the big 


annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Association, to be held 
here December 27, 28 and 29, the 
central thought of the program for 
the general sessions is “Educational 
Preparedness,” embodied in the fol- 
lowing topics, one session being de- 
voted to each topic: “Fimancing the 
Public Schools,” “The Country 
School Problem,” “Physical Educa- 
tion,” and “A State System of Re- 
tirement Funds for Teachers.” 

Governor Brumbaugh, who will 
extend greetings to the Association, 
is a lite member and served as 
president of the Association in 1898. 

Hon. Henry Houck, secretary of 
Internal Affairs, and former deputy 
state superintendent, is scheduled 
for an address of welcome. Mr. 
Houck served as president of the 
Association in 1872 and is known as 
the “Apostle of Sunshine and Good 
Cheer.” 

The local arrangements for this 
meeting in all its detains were left ab- 
solutely in the hands of Superinten- 
dent F. E. Downes of Harrisburg. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books 
Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS | 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


The enrollment last year at Scran- 
ton was 11,136. This was high water 
mark. 

There were more than a score of 
cities and boroughs which had a 100 
per cent. enrollment. 

Bucks, Lebanon, Cameron and 
Washington are the only counties 
which had a 100 per cent. enrollment. 

The permanent fund of the Asso- 
ciation now amounts to $10,984.03. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. Secretary Evan R. 
Chesterman of the State Board of 
Education has resigned on account 
of ill health, As a result of 
this resignation, Superintendent 
Stearnes nominated Superintend- 
ent J. N. Hillman of Wise County, 
as Mr. Chesterman’s successor, and 
he was unanimously elected for the 
position by members of the board. 


The Legislature of 1914 
set apart a_ special fund of 
$200,000 for one- and two-room 
schools. The prime object of this 
measure was to lengthen the term 
in those schools and increase sala- 
ries. The Devartment of Public In- 
struction disbursed this money by 
giving it to the individual schools 
whose governing boards or patrons 
guaranteed that the state aid would 
afford better salaries or sessions not 
less than six or seven months in 
length. 

Part of the One and Two Room 
Fund was used in establishing sev- 
enteen vacation schools in remote 
and needy sections. These summer 
schools constitute one of the most 
interesting features of the year’s 
work and the increase in enrollment 
and the decrease in illiteracy speak 
eloquently of the part played by 
them in the school economy of 
1914-1915. Classes were conducted 
for children during the day and for 
adults in the evening. Over 1,000 
pupils were enrolled, and grateful 
ackndwledgments of the benefits be- 
stowed came from many quarters. 
Reports from thirteen of these 
schools show an enrollment of (90 
children under sixteen years of age, 
and 170 adults, of whom sixty-eight 
were over thirty years of age, and 
sixty-six married. Altogether there 
were 264 illiterates, practically all 


of whom were taught to read and 
write. 

In seeking to interest school of- 
ficials, teachers and patrons in im- 
proving our heretofore neglected 
country schools, the Department oi 
Public Instruction issued an_ at- 
tractive score-card, setting forth 
various items required for a stan- 
dard school. 

The one-room school in Virginia 
will henceforth be closely 
allied with the consolidated school 
and with the work of the entire sys- 
tem. The larger school will take a 
new interest in the work of the 
smaller school in its vicinity, or 
district, and will look upon it as 
a feeder for its higher grades. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. The | educa- 
tional amendment was ratified by 
a decisive majority. Of the sev- 
eral measures submitted to the 
voters of the state for their ap- 
proval or rejection, this was the 
most far-reaching, for upon its 
adoption depended the right of the 
people in every county and school 
district to levy a small tax for 
school improvement. Not all coun- 
ties will avail themselves of this 
“home rule” privilege immediately 
after the change in the organic law 
becomes effective, but when the 
people see fit to invoke the amend- 
ment they are free so to do. 


FLORIDA. 


MIAMI. This city has one of the 
best elementary school buildings 
in the South. The auditorium will 
seat 1,100. It has the latest de- 
mands of science for “health and 
learning. 


TEXAS. 

BRYAN. The press of this 
state is giving high commendation 
both of the schools and of Superin- 
tendent W. C. Lawson. Bryan 
realizes that the public schools are 
a great asset and they are prepared 
to great lengths in promoting their 
efficiency. Mr. Lawson has been 
here for ten years and the figures 
show great progress. Four depart- 


ments in 1907-1908 have increased 
to ten. The three-years high 
school course has become a four- 
years course and the promotions 
are wholly by departments. 

Then there were nine graduates 
from the three-years course, now 
there are thirty-three from the 
four-years course. Then there were 
forty-eight where now there are 
162. Last summer seven of the 
teachers were in attendance upon 
five university summer schools. 

_ MERKEL. R. M. Parker, super- 
intendent of this city, was for six 
years superintendent ot Fannin 
county. The Texas School Journal 
Says that in these years fifty-nine 
new school buildings have been 
erected in the county. Forty-five 
districts asked and got aid last 
year from the Rural School Aid 
Fund, the districts meeting every 
requirement for the granting of 
the aid. This means that these 
schools were ready to get on a 
higher plane of work. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
_CHICAGO. The annual conven- 
tion of the Vocational Education 
Association of the Middle West will 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, on January 18, 19 and 20. 
Chis association is unique in having 
a membership of employers, educa- 
tors, social workers and re ipresen- 
tatives of organized labor in addi- 
tion to those who have a general 
interest in children. 

The general topic of the conven- 
tion is Vocational Education. All 
phases of the subject that have a 
current interest will be treated by 
men or women who are recognized 
as authorities. 

CHICAGO. 


d During the _ past 
academic 


year the Department of 
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tucation of the University of 
a has had charge of two sur- 
veys of school systems, one at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and one 
at St. Louis, Missouri. In addition, 
several members of the department 
have been engaged in other sur- 
veys not directly under its control. 
Professor Charles Hubbard Judd, 
Head of the Department of Educa- 
tion, and J. Franklin Bobbitt, asso- 
ciate professor of School Adminis- 
tration, participated in the survey 
of the schools of Denver, Colorado. 
Professor Otis W. Caldwell, super- 
visor of nature-study in the School 
of Education, with a number of 
the advanced students in the De- 
partment of Education, participated 
in the survey at Gary, Indiana. 

In general, the methods ot a 
school survey are methods of com- 
plete description and of compari- 
son. One city is compared with 
another and one school building is 
compared in its work with others 
within the system. In some cases 
this comparison is carried far 
enough to make possible a study of 
the achievements in successive 
grades within the same building. 

Julius Rosenwald, Chicago mil- 
lionaire, has agreed to give half a 
million dollars toward the founda- 
tion of the medical school at the 
University of Chicago, which the 
Rockefeller interests announced 
recently they intended to establish 
there and for which the Rockefeller 
foundation and general education 
board have already appropriated 
several millions. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. The second report 
of the lowa Elimination Committee to 
the State Teachers’ Association, edi- 
ted by G. M. Wilson of the State Col- 
lege at Ames, sets forth a positive 
program. 

Summarizing its work, the com- 
mittee says that among the larger 
results which will be furthered by 
acceptance of the committee’s find- 
ings are these:— 

1. The fundamentals of the dif- 
ferent subjects, when the useless 
material is eliminated, can be mas- 
tered in a shorter time. This should 
be done, in general, during the first 
six years. Beginning with the 
seventh year, the character of the 
work should be changed. One of 
the best ways to make this change 
is through the organization of the 
junior high school, beginning with 
the seventh grade. 

2. A movement which is already 
evident is one looking toward the 
revision of courses of study that 
shall not only eliminate useless ma- 
terial, but provide full connection 
with the community and_ proper 
motivation from the standpoint of 
the child. This is a movement 
which should proceed slowly 
enough to be thorough and it should 
be done not through imitation of 
what has been done elsewhere, but 
after a thorough study of the occu- 
pations and interests of the particu- 
lar community. 

he movement in Iowa for 
better-trained teachers, better pay, 
and more permanency in the teach- 
ing profession, should be acceler- 
ated. The untrained teacher can do 
little more than follow more or less 
mechanically a textbook or a ready- 
made course of study. Her chief 
resource. is imitation of a former 


teacher. It is only the trained 
teacher who can free enough energy 
to reorganize her work and base it 
upon children’s motives and com- 
munity interests. There seems a 
disposition everywhere to pay for 
the best education that is available. 
Better buildings anda better organi- 
zation are coming in all parts of the 
state. This must continue, teachers 
must be trained and adequate super- 
vision must be furnished, particu- 
larly should county superintendents 
be furnished more assistance for 
their work of supervision, and they 
must be given an _ organization 
which will permit them to hold 
trained and experienced teachers in 
their schools. 

In the last three years lowa has 
spent $7,000,000 in constructing new 
school buildings. While this sum ts 
not large compared with the 
amount spent for automobiles, it is 
considerable money and shows an 
aroused public interest in favor of 
school improvement. 


MICHIGAN. 


State Superintendent Keeler des- 
ignated one day last month as 
memorial day on _ which schools 
paid tribute to the memory of 
Michigan's great citizen, James B. 
Angell. A twenty-four-page bulle- 
tin was prepared and published for 
free distribution to assist in prepar- 
ing suitable exercises, giving a 
sketch of Dr. Angell’s life, extracts 
from his addresses, pictures, por- 
trait, etc., etc. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. Seven hundred and fifty 
public grade school teachers and 
principals of Omaha have presented 
to the Board of Education a request 
for a twenty-five per cent. increase 
in salaries. During the day on 
which the request was made meet- 
ings were held at fifty schools where 
blanks were signed and the docu- 
ments then assembled for presenta- 
tion to the superintendent, who in 
turn handed the request to the 
school board. 

The teachers and principals state 
their case in dignified but positive 
terms, adding that they expect the 
board members and superintendent 
will use their good judgment in 
passing upon the merits of the re- 
quest. The increase would aggre- 
gate $200,000 a year. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Withinthelast year 
or two many advances have been 
made in the school system of this 
city and many others have been ap- 
proved by the School Board, but 
have not yet been effected. Among 
the innovations are these:— 

Put into operation the Cleveland- 
Gary double-platoon plan of class 
rotation, which relieves congestion, 
gives greater variety of play and 
study for pupils, and saves building 
cost. Use of the plan at Kennard 
School has saved $30,000 by econ- 
omy of space. : 

Raised salaries for lowest-paid 
teachers from $500 to $550. 

Opened thirteen community cen- 
tres in schools. 

Tightened census and truancy sys- 
tems; added 12,000 children of 
school age to the roll in one year, 
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S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE. 

WATER, MASS. — Course for 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A. 
C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


gaming $2460 in fees from the 
State. 

Reorganized teaching of English 
to immigrants. 

Started special instruction to 
cure speech defects; bettered health 
work generally; improved school 
toilets; lowered blackboards for 
small pupils. 

Opened school playgrounds after 
school hours. 

Established junior high schools. 

Lengthened academic high school 
day to equalize salaries of all high 
school teachers. 

Standardized high school mark- 
ings. 

Improved method of keeping 
school records; took over dental 
clinics as a schoo! function. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Tomaketheschoolroom 
as safe as, if not safer than the home 
for children a chart on communi- 
cable diseases among school chil- 
dren has just been prepared by the 
health instruction bureau of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension 
division and the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association. It will be 
sent to all rural teachers in the 
State to be posted in a prominent 
place in the schoolroom. 

Facts about all diseases common to 
school children, early symptoms of the 
diseases, method of imfection, incu- 
bation period, and facts about ex- 
clusign, are presented in the chart 
in tabulated form. 

Advice about schoolroom ventila- 
tion and the kind of food best 
suited for cold lunches is given on 
the back of the chart. Fresh air, 
sunshine and cleanliness are the best 
disinfectants, according to the chart, 
and no school district or family is 
too poor to supply them. 

That it is the teacher's business 
to see that her pupils have healthy 
bodies, as well as to train them in 
their studies, is especially empha- 
sized. Not only colds and other con- 
tagious diseases should be attended 
to by the teacher, it declares, but 
she should watch for poor eyesight 
and adenoids and urge the parents 
to have the defects remedied. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SACRAMENTO. Since 1914 
teachers in the high schools of 
California have been required to 
present one year of graduate 
study. In the past this graduate 
study was in the subject-matter of 
the courses the student was prepar- 
ing to teach. Recent revision of the 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Blag, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


law for this graduate year empha- 
sizes the importance of preparation 
for the actual processes of teaching. 
The issue is squarely raised as to 


whether all of the graduate work of © 


a prospective teacher should be en- 
tirely in subject-matter, or whether 
a considerable share of it ought to 
be in methods of teaching. 

The requirements established by 
the State Board of Education are 
as follows:— 

1. Each candidate shall have re- 
ceived a Bachelor's degree from a 
standard college, requiring not less 
than eight years of high school and 
ollege training. 
2. Seach shall submit 
evidence that in addition to the aca- 
demic and professional courses re- 
quired for the Bachelor's degree he 
has completed at least one year ot 
graduate study, doimg full regular 
work, though not necessarily a can- 
didate for a degree, in an approved 
graduate school. Such graduate 
study shall include at least one full- 
year course of advanced or graduate 
work in at least one of the subjects 
in which the candidate expects to be 
recommended for certification. _ 
3. Requirements of fifteen units 
of work in education. ‘ 
Each candidate shall atso submit 
evidence that he has completed in 
undergraduate or graduate standing, 
or the two combined, not less than 
fifteen units (semester hours) of 
work, in courses listed in the depart- 
ment of education in the mstitution 
in which the graduate work is com- 
pleted, or courses in other depart- 
ments of that or other mstitutions 
accepted as preparation for teaching 

by the department of education. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


GRAND MOUND. For two 
yéats the state has had a real home 
tor girls who had no advantages of 
home, and the superintendent, Miss 
Mary Campbell, _ has certainly 
worked wonders in the physical, 
mental and moral life of 100 girls. 
This home, established by the legis- 
lature in 1913, has demonstrated that 
it is exactly the place for these girls, 
and Miss Campbell has demon- 
strated that she is the woman for 
the place. 


St. Nicholas 


The December St. Nicholas con- 
tains a larger number of Christ- 
masy Christmas features than 
ever. Alice Hegan Rice; of Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
fame, contributes a story entitled 
“Betty's Best Christmas,” an ept- 
sode of Kentucky life during the 
Civil War; there is a, Christmas 
play by Carolyn Wells, “The Glory 
of the World,” with costume draw- 
ings - by Albertine Randall 


Wheelan; Katherine D. Cather 
writes and Maurice L. Bower illus- 
trates “A Tale of Storied Bethle- 
hem Town”; May Richardson pro- 
vides in “The Story of a Real 
Christmas Day,” an ingenious sug- 
gestion for making the holiday 
time a delight for boys and girls 
to whom it might so easily be only 
a time of sadness; while in “The 
King Who Changed His Mind,” 
Ellen Manly contributes an appro- 
priate ballad, for which Reginald 
Birch has drawn the pictures. 
Other leading features are Dr. Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell’s story, “Jim Wil- 
son’s Chum,” illustrated by Paul 
Bransom; Dorothy Canfield’s new 
serial, “Understood Betsy”; Joseph 
Bb. Ames’s serial, “Under Boy Scout 
Colors,” and “The Origin of a 
by Ralph Henry Bar- 
our. 
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A Great City 
BY WALT WHITMAN 


A great city is that which has the 
greatest men and women, 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still 
the greatest city in the world. 

The place where a great city stands 
is not the place of stretched 
wharves, docks, manufactures, 
deposits of produce merely, 


Where the city stands with the 
brawniest breed of orators 
and bards, 

Where the city stands that is be- 
loved by these, and loves them 


in return and understands 
them, 


Where the citizen is always the head 
and ideal, and President, 
Mayor, Governor, and what 
not, are agents for pay, 

Where children are taught to be 
laws to themselves, 

There the great city stands. 


THE TEACHER AND THE 
TAUGHT. 
Knicker—“The teachers’ conven- 
tion decided what to do with the 

child.” 

Bocker—“But the children don’t 
need a convention to decide what 
to do with the teacher.”—Ex- 
change. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 549. 


it on fire as they retreated. But 
the occupation of the town puts 
the entire railway line from the 
base at Salonica in entente hands. 


THE SUBMARINE WAR. 


A list of twenty-two British mer- 
chant ships has been compiled by 
the British admiralty which, it is 
officially stated, have been tor- 
pedoed by German _ submarines 
without warning of any kind, since 
the German pledge to adhere to the 
rules of cruiser warfare was made 
to President Wilson on May 
5 last. The list opens with the 
Cymric of the White Star line, 
which was sunk without warning 
three days after the German pledge 
was delivered at the White House, 
The last entry in the list is the 
Marina, which was torpedoed off 
the Irish coast on October 
28. There were fifty-two Ameri- 
cans among the crew, six of whom 
lost their lives. The affidavits of 
the American survivors have just 
reached the state department. 
They agree in the statement that 
the ship was sunk without warn- 
ing, made no resistance and did 
not try to escape. This case raises 
a serious issue. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


_ The new National Guard system 
is working badly. There is great 
discontent among the men at the 
border, and among those returning 
from there, to find their former 
positions taken by others, and 
their families in want. Under the 
defence law, all men enlisting in 
the militia are required to serve 
for six years,—three in active ser- 
vice and three in the reserve—and 
they may be ordered into the Fed- 
eral service by the President at 
any time. Already 566 militia offi- 
cers have resigned from regiments 
on duty under the War Department, 
and hundreds of other resignations 
are pending. In New York the 
Federal law requires 30,000 men; 
but only 372 were enlisted in Sep- 
tember and 184 in October, and this 
recruiting cost, on the average, 
$136 per man. New York is the 
only state which has a draft law, 


but the authorities will be slow to 
enforce it. 


“Civic education teaches the im- 
portance of a beautiful citv—not 
alone physical beauty, but moral 
and economic beauty.’—Irene Mil- 
ton MacMasters, President San 
Francisco City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


A MERE DETAIL 


“We've learned a lot from the 
present war?” 

“Yes, indeed. Everything except 
what it’s all about.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“The Industrial School.” 
Mass. 1915 report. 
William Taylor, 
School Department 
Howard Chace, superintendent. 
pages. 

Thirteenth Annual Meeting, Cath- 
olic Education Association, Pro- 


Beverly, 
60 pages. 
director. 
report. >. 


ceedings. Kev. Francis W. How- 
ard, LL. D., 1651 East Main 
street, Columbus, O., secretary- 
general. 500 pages. 


“Improvement of Rural Schools by 
Means of Consolidation.” New 
Jersey State Department of Pub- 
lic instruction, Trenton. 41 
pages. 


Ottumwa, Iowa, 1916, Report. H. 
E. Blackmar, superintendent. 22 
pages. 

“University Training for Public 
Service.” Report of meeting of 
Association of Urban Universi- 
ties, United States Bureau of 
Education. 95 pages. 


Glens Falls, New York, 1915-16 Re- 


rort. Elbert W. Griffith, super- 
intendent. 55 pages. 
Louisiana State Department of 


Education Field Force Reports, 
September. 104 pages. 


Cranston, R. |, 1916 Report. Wil- 
liam C. Hobbs, superintendent. 
66 pages. 


James Whitcomb Riley 


Where is he gone? 
ing miles 

Have lured him to the afterwhiles 

And there he fares down aisles of 


The lengthen- 


bloom 

That thrill the air with their per- 
fume; 

Yet still his song forever sings— 

This man who sang of common 
things. 


Aye, he was brother to the brooks, 
Had kinship with the forest nooks, 
And caught the vibrant rhyme of 
truth 
That lines the 
Youth; 
Age found him not; his heart had 
wings— 
This man who 
things. 


laughing lips of 


sang of common 


The rose adrip with honeydew, 
The silvered clouds against the blue, 
The friendly trees and wind-swept 
grass 
Gave hail 


pass, 
His were the 
This 


to him when he would 


summers and the 
springs— 
man who 


things. 


sang of common 


Deep-shrined within the homefolks’ 
hearts 

Is held his simple, humble art 

Which glorified the everday 

And gave us joy along the way 


To free our souls of scare and 
stings— 

This man who sang of common 
things. 


The golden song of heaven is 
A poem built of souls like his, | 
Whose gentle songs were fashioned 


of 

God’s light, and laughter, life and 
love. 

Where is he gone? The lengthening 
miles 

Have lured him to the afterwhiles. 

-—Wilbur D. Nesbit, in Educator- 

Journal. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ae | am pleased to state that two of your applicants have been elected to give physical training 
imustruction in my district. . . Each an excelient field and fine writes 
the superihtendent of the Second District, Nassaa County, N.¥., on Nowember 17. One of these 
teachers had also been recommended by us for and expected appointment before Decem 
a physical training position in Asheville, N.C AM ber 1; the other comes from a a 
state, and both are pleased with the prospect before them There i no lack o 


an for a competent teacher in any department, and every qualified candidate for 
physical training who registers with us this fall cam be eure of PLEASED 
securing without delay opportunities with which he wil be . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Did you get it? In “Teachingess urinese” 


is suggested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS kOW. SED> 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chiccgo, I. 


WESTERN OF FICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommen¢és teachers to colleges, public ead private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Famil<«s 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Ge - 
ernesseés, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parenss Callin 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. If you need a 


Agency 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kelicgg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert ard bas filled } un- 
dreds of bigh grade positions (1p to 
$5,000) with excellent teachesse Estab- 
lished 1888 No charge to empk jens, 


with good genera! education Wanted for cep artment work in 


PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges im Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $9 per month. For furiber 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BR. L. MYERS & CO., 

Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating A gence: in Denver and 


A. & CO., Pre; 
442 Tremont Bo tiding, Bx ston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A agency for suseriocr 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschceo! isle. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New Yooh, 8.3 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Who Will Pay 


November 30, 1916, 


The Doctor. The Rarer 


and The Board Bill = When Youre Sick? 


WN OW is the time to think about it. 

Winter is approaching, with its colds, 
chills and fevers, its lagrippe and pneumonia, 
its tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long 
list of Accident possibilities. 

In one school last winter, one-fourth of 
the teachers were ill at the same time—each 
one burdened with excessive expenses on ac- 


Mr. Claridge Says: 


**I cheerfully recommend the Teachers’ 
Casualty Underwriters of Lincoln, Neb.. to 
all teachers, for I have been treated the 
fairest way that any teacher or person could 
wish. ‘I have had two claims for sickness 
and both were paid in full and with satisfac- 
tion and within four days from the time?! 
sent in my claim.’’—CLark D. CLAKivGe, 
Ewing, Neb. 


Organization of Teachers for Teachers. It was 
‘projected and organized, and is now conducted, 
by people who have hada long experience in 
teaching. 
of the profession. 

The T. C. T. makes 
protecting your income and savings 
—by guaranteeing you 


come any month during the year 


I, UJ. that you sick, injured or 
quarantined, Its long record of 
The National Pro prompt liberal payment of 


tective Organiza- 
tion for Teachers 


141 T. C. U. Building, 
Li:coln, Nebraska 


I am a teacher and 
I am interested in know- 
ing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 


claims is a matter of history 
—established to your entire 
satisfaction by 

of letters from 
teachers whose sal- 
aries we have saved 
and whose expenses 
during misfortune 
we have helped 
to pay. 


(This coupon places the sender under \e 
no obligation whatever) SS 


It is the one protective agency | 


| 


Will You Permit 
The T. 
To Do It? 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is the only in- | 
stitution of 1ts kind in the world. It is the National 


a business of 


a fixed in- | 


hundreds 
grateful | 


count of Sickness, and at the same time turn- 
ing her salary over to a substitute—when she 
needed it most. 

In one high school last winter three 
teachers suffered broken limbs caused by 
slipping on icy streets. 

Thousands of Teachers lose time and sal- 
ary every year on account of quarantine. 


Miss Ratcliff Says: 


“*T this day received check for $38.33 in 
payment for illness caused by agrippe. I 
can certainly recommend the T. C. U. and 
the prompt way in which you do business. 
This came when it was needed, It paid my 
doctor's bill and left me some besides, and 
I think that no teacher can make a mistake 
by becoming a member of your association.”’ 
—Zenia Rarcitee, St. Mary’ s, W.Va. 


Mr. F. A. Owen has said: “The plan of the T. C. U. 
is ideal. Its policies assure teachers a fixed income 
in the event of Sickness, Quarantine or Accident.” 
Dr. Winship says: “The T. C. U. offers teachers a 
noble opportunity for financial protection and for 
provision for emergencies.’ 

Thousands of teachers, by enrolling in the T. C. U., 


have realized peace of mind and certainty of income. 
You are equally 


entitled to this This Is When a 
protection. Send =. C, U. Check Looks Good 
your name and 


address fer com- 
plete information 
as to what the T 
C. U. will do for 
you. 


Miss Hamiiton 
Says: 

“T am glad to testify 
to the promptness and 
fairness with which the 
T. C. U. has settled 
my claim. appreci- 
ate it the more because 
my long illness left 
me with large doctor’s 
bill straitened 
finances.’’—Cora M. 
HAMILTON, Ma- 


comb, Ill. 


Are You a T. C. U.? 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoin, Nebraska 
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